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BEST PICTURE EVER MADE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW AND STRIKING PORTRAIT, RECENTLY EXHIBITED AT THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB, NEW YORK, 
PAINTED BY GEORGE BURROUGHS TORREY FOR SECRETARY PAUL MORTON, WHO WiLL 
PRESENT IT TO THE CHICAGO FINE ARTS SOCIETY. 
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America’s Vast Railway Interest. 


HE TEN days’ meeting at Washington of the In- 
ternational Railway Congress was the most im- 
portant which this body has ever had, and it was the 
first ever held in the United States. It took place, 
too, in the country which has a long lead over any of 
the other nations in the extent of its railway interests. 
As these congresses are five years apart, much that is 
of world importance often takes place in the intervals. 
This was particularly true between the meeting in 
Paris in 1900 and that in Washington a few days ago. 
Vice-President Fairbanks, who opened the congress in 
the absence of President Roosevelt, made a thought- 
ful and felicitous address, and Stuyvesant Fish, the 
president of the Illinois Central, one of the best-known 
railroad authorities in the country, gave an exceeding- 
ly interesting history of the development of this vast 
activity in the United States and throughout the world. 
The talk, too, by Secretary of the Navy Paul Morton, 
who was, until he entered the Cabinet, a very prom- 
inent railroad man, was pointed and luminous. 

It was a large theme that these men dealt with. 
Of the 550,000 miles of main-track railway in the 
world, very nearly two-fifths, or 214,000 miles, are in 
the United States at this moment. All of Europe has 
only 180,000 miles. The German empire, which ranks 
next to the United States, has 33,000 miles. Eng- 
land, the earliest of all the countries in the railway 
field, from which we got our first locomotives, cars, 
and rails, has 22,000 miles, England in this case mean- 
ing the United Kingdom. Except one or two of 
Canada’s lines, Russia’s Siberian road, and England’s 
preliminary stage of Cecil Rhodes’s Cape to Cairo line, 
no railway in the world under a single head makes a 
close approach to some of our transcontinental roads 
in length. None of them approaches ours in extent 
of traffic or in completeness and modernness of equip- 
ment. 

Texas or Illinois has more miles of railway than 
Italy, which ranks next to Germany, Russia, France, 
Austria-Hungary, and Great Britain among European 
countries. New York, which stands below the two 
States named, has more miles of railway than Spain, 
and more than Belgium, the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land. The revenue of one of our great railways, the 
Pennsylvania, in 1904, $122,000,000, was larger than 
that of Belgium, larger than that of the Netherlands 
and Sweden-Norway combined, fifty per cent. greater 
than that of Mexico or Canada, and ahead of that of 
any nation on the American continent except the 
United States and Brazil. 

The main-track mileage of the United States rail- 
ways would circle the earth along the equator eight 
and a half times. Their revenue in 1904, $2,000,- 
000,000, would pay the interest-bearing debt of the 
United States twice over, and leave a surplus which 
would support the government of Spain, with its 
18,000,000 inhabitants, for a year. On the pay-rolls 
of the American railways there are more men, 1,500,- 
000, than were in the armies of Grant, Lee, and the 
rest of the Union and Confederate commanders at 
Appomattox, and six times as many as were enlisted 
in the war of 1898 against Spain. The aggregate 
assets of the United States railways, $16,000,000,000, 
equals the country’s entire wealth at the time of Lin- 
coln’s election in 1860. 

Unquestionably, the representatives of the world’s 
railway interests came to the right country to hold 
their congress of 1905. They saw many things of 
interest in their particular field here, and doubtless 
learned many things of value to them. Probably, too, 
this congress taught us some things which will be to 
our advaatage. 

| 2 
New Memorial Day Conditions. 
MEMORIAL DAY in 1905 comes under widely dif- 
ferent conditions from those which prevailed at 
all previous recurrences of the holiday. The restora- 
tion of a!l the battle-flags captured from the Confeder- 
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acy during the Civil War has brought out expressions 
of warm appreciation from all parts of the South. 
The bill which ordered the restoration was introduced 
by a Republican, passed each branch of the Republican 
Congress by a unanimous vote, and was promptly and 
cheerfully signed by a Republican President. In his 
recent visit to the South President Roosevelt received 
a far more enthusiastic welcome than was ever before 
extended to a President, Democrat or Republican, in 
that section. More than,any other President since the 
war, he has won the hearts of the men who wore the 
gray. 

This year on Memorial Day there will be a greater 
fraternization of the old soldiers of both sides than has 
been seen before. We of the North and of the South 
can now unite in decorating the graves of the soldiers 
of bothsides. The war’s passions and prejudices have 
been buried so deeply that no issue or exigency of 
politics can ever resurrect them. Its memories are 
those of valor and American manhood on each side, in 
a cause which each believed to be right. 

Unlike any other conflict in history, both sides won 
in the war of 1861 65. To the North it brought the 
triumph of ‘liberty and union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable.’’ To the South it brought emancipa- 
tion from conditions which threw it outside of the cur- 
rent of the world’s interests and activities, and it has 
resulted in a social and industrial expansion greater 
than has been achieved by the rest of the country. 
The real victor at Appomattox was the South and not 
the North. To the whole country Memorial Day in 
1905 has a larger significance than ever before. It 
will arouse a greater interest than was ever excited in 
the past. Death has been busy among the veterans 
during the year, and many additional graves will have 
to be decorated. Floral tributes in greater volume 
than had been seen thus far are in preparation for the 
holiday. Below as well as above Mason and Dixon’s 
old line the occasion will have a larger interest than 
has been aroused heretofore. 

A greater and more united nation will greet the 
approaching Memorial Day than any of its forerunners 
saw. 

2 2 


$10—-A New Prize Photo Contest—$10 


Our amateur prize photo contest has long been 
one of the successful features of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
The publishers have decided to establish an additional 
contest in which professionals, too, may take part. 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for the best 
picture with News value furnished by any amateur or 
professional, For every other News picture accepted 


for use $2 will be paid, All photographs should be 


accompanied by a very brief statement of the events 
depicted, 
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Sectionalism Is Dead. 

EK RECENTLY said that ‘‘the sectional line has 
disappeared from politics in this country utterly 
and permanently.’’ As proof of this we enumerated 
a long series of things, closing with the return of the 
battle-flags to the South by the unanimous vote of a 
Republican Congress, and the expressions of appreci- 
ation from the South which this act called out. The 
enthusiastic greetings for President Roosevelt in Ken- 
tucky, Texas, and other Southern States on his recent 
tour were also cited as proof that the geographical 
line in American social and political life had vanished. 
The Charleston News and Courier hopes that all this 
is true, but is a little skeptical. It cites many in- 
stances from 1876 to 1905 in which sectionalism was 
supposed to have been killed. We can assure our good 
Charleston friend that the finishing touches have been 
put on the burying of sectionalism this time, so far as 
regards the North’s ability todo this alone. President 
Roosevelt and the Republican Congresses will have 
difficulty in devising any new ways to show that they 
believe the war’s issues and passions have been settled 
and abolished. They have done their work in this 
direction patriotically and fraternally. Their work is 
appreciated and applauded on the other side of the 
Potomac and the Ohio. If there is to be any more 
sectionalism in politics in this country it will have to 
be raised by the South. The North has had more than 

enough of it, and has finished with it eternally. 


A Good Word for Russia. 

HE AMERICAN people has learned with regret 
that Count Cassini, Russia’s ambassador at Wash- 
ington, is to leave this country, having been trans- 
ferred to the legation at Madrid. In his seven years 
of service here Count Cassini has done much to 
strengthen the already powerful ties between his land 
and ours. Embarrassing issues have come up fre- 
quently during the year and a third which have elapsed 
since the beginning of the war in Manchuria, but 
through the whole of this episode, as in the years 
preceding, he displayed a tact and an intelligence 
which have given satisfaction to his own country and 

have pleased that to which he has been accredited. 
Some distinguished Americans~- John Quincy 
Adams, John Randolph, James Buchanan, Cassius M. 
Clay, Bayard Taylor, John W. Foster, Charles Emory 
Smith, Andrew D. White, Ethan A. Hitchcock, and 
others —have been representatives at the court of St. 
Petersburg. Russia has reciprocated by sending some 
of her ablest and most eminent men—Chevalier Pierra 
de Poletica, Baron de Tuyll, Baron de Krudner, Count 
Alexander de Bodiseco, Prince Cantacuzene, and others 
scarcely less illustrious—to Washington. Not one of 
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them served under conditions of such delicacy as pre- 
sented themselves to the present ambassador. Nor 
did any of them meet the demands of the situation 
with greater ability or greater acceptability. 

Catherine II. had Washington for her hero, and 
prayed for his success. Alexander I. used his good 
offices in trying to avert the war between the United 
States and England in 1812-15, and tried, after the 
war began, to bring it to an end quickly. Alexander 
II. placed two fleets at the disposal of Lincoln in the 
event that England and France should intervene in 
favor of the Confederacy. Later on he sold Alaska 
to us, thus removing the Russian flag from the conti 
nent, and also removing any possible chance for troub| 
between his country and ours on account of rivalry fo: 
territory. Nicholas II. has followed these pro-Amer 
ican traditions of his forefathers by sending Count 
Cassini to Washington, and keeping him there for so 
long a time. 

2 °° 


The Plain Truth. 


NE ARGUMENT advanced by those who sought 
Mr. Rockefeller’s recent gift to the American 
Board was that the export trade of the United State 
would have been ‘‘ utterly impossible but for the com 
mercial conquest of foreign lands under the lead of 
missionary endeavor.’’ In short, it was contended 
that promotion of missionary enterprise is not only a 
pious deed, but also a self-rewarding one for a man a 
much concerned with foreign trade as Mr. Rockefeller. 
Unquestionably the American missionary, as he ha 
penetrated to the uttermost parts of the earth, has 
insisted on taking with him all the devices for lessen 
ing labor and adorning and enriching life, which he 
has profited by or delighted in at home ; and his dis- 
play of these inventions and labor-saving devices has 
tended to increase American export trade. But it has 
come to pass that at least one Asiatic nation — Japan 
of its own choice, and mainly under the impulse of 
science and a purely secular motive not at all allied 
with missions or religion, has appropriated Occidental 
inventions to a degree never known before; and 
Japan’s example bids fair to be imitated by China as 
the latter comes more and more under the tutelage of 
Japan. 
[NDIANA, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and a few other 
Western States have laws directed against the 
smoking of cigarettes. Bills of the same sort have 
been before several States in the same section, includ- 
ing Illinois, Michigan, and Minnesota. In most cases 
these laws are so strong that they are weak. They are 
so sweeping and so harsh that the offenders are taking 
their cases to the higher courts, with the hope of 
having them declared unconstitutional. These enact- 
ments, most of which are recent, are a manifestation 
of the radical spirit which aims to reform people by 
statute, or by intimidation, which often breaks out in 
the West. Kansas has prohibition, but Carrie Nation 
thought it was evaded, and she set out with her hatchet 
to perform in her own way, and without compensation, 
a work which the police and the courts, in a totally 
different sort of a way, were paid to do, but which she 
said they neglected to do. Ostensibly the anti-ciga- 
rette laws are in the interest of the public health and 
the public morals. So was the whiskey-barrel-smash- 
ing crusade started by the women of Hillsborough, 
O., a third of a century ago, of which Carrie Na- 
tion’s outbreak is a belated eruption. Sometimes these 
crusades do good for a time. Usually, however, they 
run their course quickly, and leave society just about 
as they found it. 
4 
IMELY REMARKS, made by Comptroller of the 
Currency Ridgley to the National Bank Cashiers’ 
Association at Boston, inspired evidently by the spec- 
tacular Bigelow defalcation and subsequent smash at 
Milwaukee, are deserving of all possible emphasis. 
Bank failures are almost always due to speculation, 
he declared, and the craze for speculation, which has 
only become common within a decade, has swept be- 
yond the cities until now “it extends to almost every 
little country town, tempting and corrupting all whom 
it touches, and bringing with it ruin, sorrow, and dis- 
grace.’’ Mr. Ridgley made some pointed sugges- 
tions which ought to touch the conscience of every 
business community. First, of course, is a warning 
to fight free of the speculative mania. No man is 
safe who once lends himself to its enchantments. 
Further, Mr. Ridgley declared, bank officials should 
be paid a sufficient salary for their services and should 
then be forbidden to have any outside interests requir- 
ing large amounts of the bank’s funds, and under no 
circumstances should they be allowed to use their bank 
position and influence as an asset in the promoting or 
financing of outside enterprises. Here the comptroller, 
from ample experience, put his finger on the most 
vicious spot in prevalent bank practices. It is the 
banker playing the réle of promoter whose way most 
often ends in disaster to himself and the community. 
Mr. Ridgley finally urged customers and depositors to 
keep tabs on the banks and give their business where 
careful, prudent men are in charge, men who are 
known to be free from outside entanglements and 
above the allurements of the stock market. President. 
James H. Willock, of the Pittsburg Second National 
Bank, declares that this view of Mr. Ridgley’s is all 
wrong, and that the comptroller’s inexperience prompt- 
ed the remarks quoted. President Willock affirms that 
a banker’s outside connections are necessarv to keep 
him in touch with the financial world, but since he ad- 
mits all that Mr. Ridgley says about speculation, he 
leaves but small ground for a real difference. 
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/ ss  DEOPLE TALKED ABOUT += + | 


‘THAT MAYOR DUNNE, of Chicago, is in earnest in 
his purpose to bring about municipal ownership 
of the street-car lines 
of his city is proved 
- by his cabled request 
that an expert ad- 
viser on the subject 
be sent to him from 
Glasgow, in which 
town the public au- 
thorities operate the 
tramways. In re- 
sponse to the appeal, 
Mr. James Dalrym- 
ple, general manager 
of the Glasgow Cor- 
poration Tramways, 
was granted leave of 
absence, and went to 
Chicago to confer 
withthe mayor. The 
latter could have 
found no counselor 
with a more practical 
knowledge of the 
matters to be con- 
= sidered. Mr.  Dal- 
rymple has had a 
who Somewhat varied, and 
certainly a success- 
ful, business career. 
He spent his boyhood 
on a farm in the south of Scotland. After a term of 
years in the local bank he went to Glasgow in 1880, 
and entered the city chamberlain’s office. He first 
joined the tramways department as accountant under 
Mr. Young, who is now chief of the Electric Under- 
ground Railway in London. Promotion to deputy gen- 
eral manager was quickly followed by the appoint- 
ment to the general managership. Glasgow’s electric 
cars spin down the banks of the Clyde as far as Pais- 
ley, and connect all the suburban towns with the great 
city. ‘The overhead system has been adopted both for 
inter-city and suburban traffic. Mr. Dalrymple has 
under him a staff of over four thousand men, and the 
annual revenue is at present $3,750,000. Extensions, 
now nearly completed, will bring the next year’s in- 
come easily to and beyond the four-million mark. 
a 
Hk BARONESS Burdett-Coutts, of England, who, 
at the age of sixty-seven, married William Ash- 
mead Bartlett, thirty years her junior, lately celebrated 
her ninety-first birthday. She is still quite strong 
physically, and her mental powers appear to be as 
active as ever. The baroness still directs the affairs 
of her large estate as capably as she did half a century 
ago, and it is rumored that she even contemplates a 
trip to the United States. 

















JAMES DALRYMPLE, 


treet-railway expert of Glasgow 
will tell Chicago how to do thing 
/ 


a 

(CORNELL UNIVERSITY, which ranks as second 

among the educational institutions of the Empire 
State, and has become far-famed under President 
Schurman’s administration, owes much of its high 
tanding and success to the right start it made under 
its first president, the Hon. Andrew D. White. In 
its formative years Mr. White moulded the character 
of the university, and his influence still abides with it 


as a living and inspiring force. Although not statedly 
connected with the institution, Mr. White is still, when- 
ever possible, impressed into its service. He was 


the most conspicuous figure at the recent formal 
breaking of ground on the campus at Ithaca for the 
new building of the College of Agriculture, for which 














HO’ NUREW DD. WHITE 


the Legislature at its late session granted an appro- 
priation. Mr. White was the most-applauded speaker 
of the occasion, and after a plow, held by Director 
L. H. Bailey and dragged by a party of students, 
had cut a furrow in the soil, he dug the first shovelful 
of earth as the beginning of the excavation for the 
foundation of the new structure. The presence of the 
great educator, writer, and diplomat was regarded as 
an omen of good for the university’s agricultural 
school, which has been a boon to the farmers of the 
State and which is highly appreciated by them. 
a 


NE OF THE many excellent features of the work 
of the Salvation Army is the tracing and discov- 
ery of missing persons by means of the organization’s 
many members throughout the country, and advertise- 
ments in its widely-circulated publication, The War 
Cry. This system of finding the lost has lately been 
put to a most successful test in the case of Leo 
Fleischmann, a well-connected New York boy. Young 
Fleischmann, who was a pupil in a high school, disap- 
peared about a yearago. His distressed parents made 
every effort to find him, and offered $1,000 for a clew to 
his whereabouts, but, until recently, all in vain. The 
matter coming at last to the attention of Miss Eva Booth, 
commander of the Salvation Army in the United States, 
she had an advertisement describing the youth in- 
serted in The War Cry. A reader of the paper sent 
information to Miss Booth which resulted in Fleisch- 
mann’s being found a prisoner on board a United States 
receiving ship at Norfolk, Va. He had enlisted in the 
navy under an assumed name, and had been put under 
arrest for leaving without permission the ship to 
which he had been assigned. As he is a minor, he 
will be allowed to leave the naval service, and the Sal- 
vation Army will receive the $1,000 reward. 
a 
URING HIS hunting trip in the mountains of Col- 
orado, President Roosevelt had the invaluable 
assistance of two expert guides who have a consider- 
able reputation in the West. These men, Jake Borah 
and John Goff, not only aided the Nimrod of the 
White House to get on the trail of big game, but 
also made it a point to be on hand ‘‘at the death’’ to 














JAKE BORAH AND JOHN GOFF, 


resident Roosevelt’s guides on his Colorado hunting trip. 
Copyri At, 1905, by C.F Arueger. 


protect the President, if need be, from attack by 
ferocious creatures. The guides are masters of the 
art of hunting, and they have well-trained dogs which 
quickly find the track of any wild beast that may be in 
the region of the chase. Thus it happened that the 
distinguished hunter from Washington succeeded in 
bagging several bears and other large animals. Leav- 
ing the railroad at Newcastle, Col., the presidential 
party plunged into the wilderness on_ horseback, 
and established itself in a rude camp twenty miles or 
so from the station. There the President, in charge 
of his trusty guides, indulged to the full his fondness 
for nature and the simple life. Secretary Loeb, 
stationed at Glenwood, sent daily reports of important 
public business by courier to the President, but the 
latter was relieved of all routine work, and therefore 
enjoyed himself thoroughly in the company of his 
trusty huntsmen. 


. 


A REMARKABLE instance of the power of music 
over the human soul was witnessed recently with- 

in the grim walls of the state-prison at Auburn, N. Y. 
lor the first time in the history of that institution, the 
convicts were awakened on Easter morning, at sunrise, 
by organ-playing and the singing of anthems. The 
musicians comprised the quartette of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Miss Lucy Taylor, Mrs. Benjamin 
B. Allen, Charles G. Adams, and A. L. Hemingway, 
and its organist W. H. Adams. The affair was a com- 
plete and a delightful surprise to the convicts, who, 
startled from slumber in their cells, listened enraptured 
not a few with streaming eyes~ and afterward 
enthusiastically applauded the little choir. Even had 
it given but fleeting happiness to the unfortunates 
the entertainment would have been wholly commend- 
able. But it had deeper and more lasting effects. The 
sweet strains of religious song excited in many a 
criminal’s bosom worthy emotions to which it had long 
been a stranger. The better nature of each listener 
was quickened, and even some of the more hardened 
cases have shown a change of heart. The incident 
discloses music as a potent reformative agent that 
might usefully be employed in every penal institution. 


HE PERNICIOUS effects of the mania for getting 
rich have rarely been so signally illustrated as in 
the recent downfall 
of Frank G. Bigelow, 
of Milwaukee. As 
the president of the 
important First Na- 
tional Bank, Mr. 
Bigelow was num- 
bered among the 
town’s most promi- 
nent and most re- 
spected citizens. His 
standing asa financier 
was so high that he 
was last year elected 
president of the 
American Bankers’ 
Association, one of 
the greatest bodies of 
business men in the 
world. His name was 
a synonym for con- 
servatism, good judg- 
ment, honor, and in- 
tegrity. But sudden- 
ly he was discovered 
to be a defaulter to 
the bank to the ex- 
tent of $1,500,000, 
and a_ misappropri- 
ator of trust funds to 
the amount of $150,000. This astounding lapse on his 
part was due to wild speculation in wheat, for which 
purpose he risked and speedily lost the enormous sums 
he had no right to use. His own son was the broker 
through whom he placed his disastrous orders on 
’change. For a time Mr. Bigelow covered up his 
wrongdoing by means of falsified accounts. But dur- 
ing his temporary absence a mysterious paper fell into 
the hands of his brother, a clerk in the bank, and was 
brought to the attention of the cashier. Investigation 
revealed the shocking duplicity and dishonesty of the 
head of the institution; he was arrested and was 
forced into bankruptcy, and now he lives under a cloud 
of the blackest disgrace, with the fear of the felon’s 
cell ever with him. 














FRANK G. BI(;-ELOW, 
Phe prominent banker of Milwaukee, 
who is a defaulter to the extent 


ot $1,500,000. 


a 

HETHER THE wives of military and naval of- 
ficers are more prone than the majority of wo- 
men to acquire skill in the use of firearms, statistics 
fail to show, though it would not be surprising if such 
were the case. However that may be, the wife of at 
least one officer of the navy, viz., Ensign John Tim- 
mons, has gained considerable reputation as an expert 
pistol shot. The lady referred to, Mrs. Adelle Fair- 
banks Timmons, is the daughter of Vice-President 
Iairbanks. She finds great delight in shooting at a 
mark with a revolver, and as her sight is keen and her 
nerves steady, she has become so skillful that few 
men excel her in handling the weapon. In our photo- 
graph Mrs. Timmons and her husband are shown while 
engaged in target practice, and evidently greatly en- 
joying the recreation ; which, it would seem, might be 
very healthful for careful people. Some time ago 
Mrs. Timmons’s name came before the public for rea- 
sons highly creditable to her as a woman and wife. 
Ensign Timmons, then connected with the battle-ship 
Kearsarge, was stricken with typhoid fever while visit- 
ing a town in Italy. Mrs. Timmons hastened to his 
bedside and nursed him until he recovered. But for a 
year thereafter the ensign’s health was delicate and ex- 

acted watchful attention from his good helpmate. 

















MRS. ADELLE FAIRBANKS TIMMONS, 
Daughter of Vice-President Fairbanks, and her husband, both pis | 


experts, engaged in target practice midt, 
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A FEW 


days ago 
I saw a little company of Japanese 
prisoners being led through a narrow 
street of Tokio, and it seemed to me 
they must be going into such durance 
vile as only wickedness itself could 
devise. They were tied up with ropes 








is ‘‘the cra- 
dle of the 
world.’’ 
Her modern 
develop- 
ment along almost every line has 
grown out of something she was, or 





American gun-boat Mississippi 
steamed into Yeddo Bay, but the 
perfection of her modern prison sys- 








like so many bales of cotton, and on 
their heads they wore huge straw 
hats which fitted down over their 
faces, resting upon their shoulders and completely 


THE WARDEN OF THE PRISON AT SAGAMO, JAPAN. 


tem is a thing grown out of nothing, 
and as such is the most admirable 
evidence I have seen of the coun- 
try’s rapid growth toward a deserved place in the 





concealing the upper part of them, making them 
look like animated bundles with legs that moved 
mechanically as the natty little policeman in 
charge pulled the rope by which he was attached 
to them and by means of which he led them along 
like whipped beasts. It was a strange sight to 
see in this twentieth century, in a country which 
pretends to have adopted and *‘ Japanned ’’ mod- 
ern civilization; in a country which already be- 
gins to tip-tilt its little nose at Western crudeness 
and to prune its plumage of pin-feathers as if it 
were a full-grown cock o’ the walk. 

This grotesque exhibition set my mind back 
ward into the fifteenth century, and I wondered, 
never having given the subject a thought before, 
what sort of place it might be to which the poor 
creatures were being taken. Being interested, I 
set about to acquire information, and a curious 
time I had. I went first to our friends in the 
Home Department, who, with much patronizing 
condescension, offered to introduce me to the gen- 
eral director of prisons. Now, receiving an 
official introduction in Japan consists largely in wait- 
ing patiently until one’s request has been carefully 
considered by half a dozen or more dignitaries of vary- 
ing degrees of importance, whose point of attack for 
anything is, ‘‘ What will be the advantage in this to 
us?’ I waited, and in due course received a tele- 
phone message requesting me to present myself at the 
Department of the Interior at ten o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning. I went, and was ushered with fur- 
ther patronizing condescension into an apartment of 
green-rep upholstered luxury, where a gentleman of 
prepossessing Japanese aspect received me with a 
curious admixture of deference and displeased interro- 
gation which put me immediately at my ease. You 
see, I am a woman not old enough nor ugly enough 
to be quite within the narrow confines of Japanese 
respect for female intelligence ; so when I| try to meet 
this invariable underestimation of myself with the 
proper amount of dignity to overcome it I succeed in 
at least assuring myself that I am proving quite equal 
to the unequal situation. 

Yes; the gentleman would be very glad, upon such 
high recommendation, to show me the wo- 








comity of nations. 

Much less than fifty years ago there was as lit- 
tle idea of justice in Japan as there is in China 
to-day, and the longer sword of the ‘‘two sword 
men ’’ represented all the law that was known to 
the lower classes, who escaped this only to be 
subjected to the most fiendish tortures that cruelty 
could devise, until they were willing to confess 
having committed any crime of which they might 
be rightfully or wrongfully accused. We started 
to go first to the men’s prison at Sagamo, but on 
the way we stopped at the headquarters of the 
Japan Prison Society, where all prison officials 
meet from time to time to discuss reforms and 
improvements, and where lectures are delivered 
occasionally to assembled wardens and subordinate 
officials upon the newest methods of handling pris- 
oners to their best good and to the greatest advan- 








MODEL OF THE ONLY KIND OF PRISON JAPAN PUSSESSED TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


and get the general director, who very graciously 
offered me personal escort to the institutions. All 
this doesn’t take long to write about, but it took from 
ten in the morning until one in the afternoon to ac- 
complish, and most of the time was spent in making 
polite speeches and drinking weak green tea out of 
lilliputian cups. 

But after so much for the reels of red tape, the 
reams of regulations, and the mountains of suffocating 
proprieties with which Japanese officialdom is bound 
about, [ must come dcwn to the statement of my 
belief that with the problem of crime and its just and 
decent punishment Japan has done more than with any 
other thing that has been presented to her in the form 
of modern civilization. Her military excellence rests 
upon a foundation rooted in centuries of chivalry, 
whose code of ethics was brought from the god-world 
by the founders of the race themselves. Her educa- 
tional system is built upon a time-long habit of study 
and a mental adaptability that is not more remarkable 
to-day than it was a century ago, when she made her 
own all the learning and philosophy of the East, that 


tage to the state. 

This headquarters of the Japan Prison Society 
is a low, rambling wooden building, innocent of 
paint or architectural distinction, standing out in 
the glaring sun near an open stretch of paddy-fields, 
midway between the city hall and the great prison of 
the city’s pride. In one room of this little building 
there was a curious collection of “‘ instruments of jus- 
tice,’’ which might have figured in the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion to the enhancement of that institution’s reputation 
for unparalleled cruelty. There were racks and screws, 
whips and bludgeons, five-pronged spears and wicked 
long knives. There were chains with great spiked 
anklets attached to them, and other chains to which 
hung great weights which no ordinary man could 
carry. There were two enormous squares of iron 
sitting beside an upright rack into which victims were 
tied in a doubled-up position and then forced into un- 
thinkable torture by means of the upward pressure of 
a great horizontal beam that moved in grooves in the 
sides of the machine. This rack almost explained 
itself, but the two pieces of iron looked mysterious. 

** What were those for ?’’ I asked. 

‘“ Those were tied to one end of a rope by which a 
man was put to death by hanging,’’ explained my es- 
cort. ‘*‘ Enough of them were put on to balance the 
weight of his body, and he was left to die of 





men’s prisons in Tokio. 

‘** But I want to see all the different kinds 
of prisons,’’ said I. ‘* Police stations, pris- 
ons of detention, penitentiaries, and reforma- 
tories.’’ 

This I said through my interpreter, who, I 
imagine, attempts oftentimes to smooth my 
pathway by much curtailing of my requests 
and by profuse addenda to them in the form 
of humilifics and honorifics which quite modify 
their cogency. 

**'So desuka ?’’ said the high official, re- 
garding me with perplexed surprise. ‘‘ So 
desuka ?’’ means “‘ Is that so?’’ and it means 
it to such an exaggerated degree sometimes 
as to be quite untranslatable. 

**'So desuka ?’’ he repeated, and then he 
began to explain things to Kosaka San. 

“His Excellency says that it will be quite 
impossible to show you a man’s prison, be- 
cause no woman has ever been allowed inside 
of one,’’ said that functionary, in an awe- 
stricken tone. 

** So desuka ?”’ said I, and added, ‘‘ In that 
case I think I shall defer the privilege of vis- 
iting the women’s prisons until I have more 
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strangulation.’’ 

We were standing by this time in front of 
a huge chart which gave me cold shivers and 
drew my attention away from all the other 
horrors for the time being. It contained bril- 
liantly colored and grotesquely drawn pictures 
of all the different methods of torture and ex- 
ecution common during the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate, or from the latter part of the six- 
teenth century until the war of the Restora- 
tion in 1868. In one corner was a picture of 
a man being burned to death, but I could 
readily believe my escort’s statement that 
this was not a common method, because, com- 
pared with some of the others, it was pain- 
less and swift, and it lacked the picturesque- 
ness peculiar to the exhibition of a man caught 
in a great wooden trap and being sliced up 
piecemeal, and it was not half as entertain- 
ing as a crucifixion, at which the howling 
populace was permitted to assist with long 
spears of five and seven prongs of the fish- 
hook combination variety. These spears 
would go smoothly into a victim’s flesh, but 
as they were drawn out they would catch and 
—horrible details ! 








time for mere sight seeing.”’ 

Now, it was not so much what I said as 
the lofty way in which I said it that counted 
in this instance, for I don’t suppose 


PICTURED HORRORS AND OLD INSTRUMENTS OF PUNISHMENT IN THE PRISON 


MUSEUM AT TOKIO, 


It was all pictured there in carmine and 
yellow, together with various methods of tor- 
turing a victim into confession of crime, on> 

of the most original of which was 





it made any difference to these Japa- 
nese friends whether or noi I ever 
visited anything in the empire ; but 
when I was initiated into the secrets 
of the little conversation which fol- 
lowed I learned that the Minister of 
the Interior was to be communicat- 
ed with to see if special permission 
could not be obtained for me. Of 
course! ‘‘ Special permission ”’ can 
almost always be obtained in Japan 
if you give officialdom time to side- 
step around a proposition until they 
are sure they have mastered all its 
subtleties. Special permission was 
obtained from the Minister of the 








crushing the legs of the accused un- 
der huge slabs of stone, put on one 
by one. Then there were various 
rope tortures quite beyond my com- 
prehension in their fiendish ingeru- 
ity ; and all of these things in Japan 
belong to modern history and are not 
relics of medieval barbarity, mind 
you. That is why they are so in- 
tensely interesting. Within the 
memory of many of us these things 
heve been and are yet, no doubt, 
belicved in by many an aged Japa- 
nese to whom they were familiar in 
his prime of life, and who now looks 
with frowning disapproval upon the 








Interior while I wiited, and T prom- 
ised to drive around after luncheon 


SECTION OF THE BIG PRISON AT SAGAMO, A SUBURB OF TORIO, 


onward march of civilization in the 
Continued on page 49. 
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' Battle-ground of Sanliago After Seven Years 


SANTIAGO, CUBA, April 25th, 1905. 

UBA, FROM the darkness of three centuries, is 

marching in the early tropic dawn toward the 
light of a full, safe, and lasting prosperity of good 
government and good citizenship. The light is not yet 
clear. The road is not smooth, and often it turns back 
toward the night. But it is the day, and the end of the 
way is a few generations ahead, in plain sight to those 
who are not blinded by their dislike for her, or whose 
sight is not dimmed by indifference to her struggles. 
Porto Rico is the best governed and most prosperous 
community in the Western Indies. The intermediate 
island of Santo Domingo has caught across the straits 
a longing for the peace and happiness, the rest from 
the storm, her two neighbors enjoy. Across the Atlantic 
a new nation, relieved of the cancer which ate into its 
growth, is beginning to make great strides back toward 
its ancient prestige. On the other side of the world, 
in the Philippines, there are rest and peace. 

In the tropics the dawn comes suddenly from the 
long dark reaches of the night. ‘‘ Comes up, like 
thunder out of China —’cross the bay,’’ as Mr. Kipling 
wrote from the pagoda at Moulmein, in that tropic 
latitude across the world. There is black night, a 
quick gray length across the east, and then right be- 
fore the eyes, the sudden sun and the long black shad- 
ows. With centuries of dark behind and God knows 
how much of light before, the dawn of an epoch for 
many peoples broke, on a July morning seven years 
ago, among the hills of southern Cuba, 

A milestone on the path of history, Santiago marks 
a complete turning of the road in the lives of the 
thousands whose destiny was in the balance there that 
day. And the men who put it to the trial? Some lie 
there on the hillside yet, some are lost in the deepest 
water in the world, in the Caribbean. More of them, 
beaten to frailty by the rigors of that week of suffer- 
ing, came home to die, or live broken remnants, to tell 
the story in the soldiers’ homes of our own country or in 
the hospitals of Barcelona and Madrid, One is a Presi- 
dent of the United States, and another the lieutenant- 
general of its army. One is a leading spirit of Spain’s 
new progress. For four peoples Santiago is a mile- 
stone. In the remnant of the forty thousand who 
fought there for America or Spain, the day lives, the 
deepest scar or the crown of glory of their lives. 

In the whirl of American life, where we forget 
many things, the day of Santiago has become to those 
who read of it in the broad-lined extras a small and 
almost forgotten episode. Yet I have in mind to re- 
call many burning pictures of the receipt of the news 
at home. Ihave been told of the mad crowds about 
the bulletin boards of Park Row, the stilled business 
and anxious waiting through the day ; then the flag- 
bedecked streets, the red, white and blue above and 
the cheering throng below ; the standing audience at 
the theatres and the patriotic airs; the weeping 
mother on Fifth Avenue and the happy bride among 
the Indiana hills. One can see the lonely road-station 
in the Western desert, .with the sunburned, intent 
face waiting to catch the click from the wire to the 
world.*‘ San-Juan-Hill-taken-rough-riders-did-well.’’ 
He knew they would do well. Into a dance-hall in 
Paris the news was greeted with acrash of broken 
glass and an American college-boys’ cheer; in the 
map-littered telegraph room at the White House the 
greatest man in America, worn by sleepless nights, 
had in his eyes the fullness of his country’s glory and 
a tear for the individual sorrow of the stricken. He 
knew and we all knew they would win. 

It has been seven years, and the most of those that 
did this thing are gone or forgotten. In the enthu- 
siasm of victory many were rewarded to a remarkable 
degree ; some were slighted in the reaction, as if it 
had been their fault, and they have not caught up yet. 
The proverbial ingratitude of republics and the vivid 
American temperament, sensitive alike to the valor of 
our kind and the ridiculousness of hero-worship, be- 
got strange results. If the army, which makes fight- 
ing simply a cold business, could be said to have se- 
lected from itself a “‘ Hero of Santiago’’ [the very 
sentimentality of that name would make them grim- 
ace], it was ‘‘ Long John’’ Miley, of Shafter’s staff, 
who stood there that morning in the waters of the 
San Juan creek and slapped each man on the back as 
he passed by, and directed the column into position for 
the charge ; who stood for system amid seeming dis- 
order and for hope among the doubtful ; who held the 
lines in connection through the day’s bloody work and 
straightened them along the ridge that night, and led 
up guns and horses and ammunition to the weak spots. 

But that is the very professional side of the work. 
The fact that it was done amid glaring danger and the 
clamor of battle appeals to us. That it was well done 
appeals to the regular soldier. Most of them at- 
tribute the success of the San Juan charge more to 
Miley than to any other one person among the many 
who are entitled to credit. After the campaign he 
was recommended by General Shafter for appointment 
as a brigadier-general of volunteers, but the President 
decided that he was too young and sent him to the 
Philippines as a_ lieutenant-colonel, where he was 
shuffled off into a corner and put in charge of a cus- 
tom-house and died of the fever. He did not die before 
he had put the Philippines customs service on a firm 
basis, and did not complain because he was not given a 
place on the fighting-line. The Philippines government 


has lately put his picture on its bank-notes, with those 
of McKinley, Lawton, and Rizal, and the War Depart- 
ment has named a coast battery for him. He was re- 
markably tall and slim, with the Indian cheek-bones 
and solemn, broad mouth; was greatly loved by his 
friends, and was one of the best of born soldiers. He 
believed in the American soldier, and wrote a book in 
which he says that the American regular private was 
the real hero of San Juan. 

To General Shafter, Miley was intensely loyal, and 
although many of the orders and directions he gave 
must have come from his own brain on the spur of the 
heated moment, he gave all credit to his chief. Indeed, 
I am not sure that Shafter is a great name in our mili- 
tary history. I do not intend to make LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY the reviver of a happily submerged contro- 
versy, but I will say this much : Shafter commanded. 
Had his army failed, his would have been the great 
blame. It won, and he was the first man to ascribe 
the victory to the individual skill of his officers and the 
valor of his troops. It is certain that they caught 
much of his own obstinacy and bull-headed singleness 
of purpose, and that it was because of those very 
qualities that he made himself unpopular with many 
people. The purpose was to take Santiago. In com- 
mand of his army he landed at Siboney, and four 
weeks later sat in the palace at Santiago. 

The best foreign soldiers who went with the army 
from Tampa to the end reported that it was composed 
of the best 15,000 fighting men who ever got together. 
Its organization was primitive, part of its armament 
antiquated, its transportation and its supplies in- 
adequate, and its clothing and equipment inappropriate. 
But it got there. Humphrey and Weston, with 
American ingenuity and enterprise, made up, by 
their personal energy, for the deficiency of their depart- 
ments. The master-leadership of Kent and Lawton 
and Wheeler and Chaffee, and the infusion of their 
spirit into their men, killed distances over bad roads 
and made up for the horses and wagons and food and 
tents which were not. The rifle skill of the private 
and the care of the officer did for the lack of siege 
guns and more light guns. They had to do, and they 
did. 

That was the last of the old army of blue, the army 
of 1812, of Contreras and Resaca de la Palma, of the 
valley of Virginia and the plains of the West. We 
have a new one now, with the traditions of the old. 
Seven years ago 15,000 men went into Cuba. Two 
years later, when the same regiments went to the 
Philippines, they recruited seventy per cent. Not two 
per cent. of the army-file of to-day had shouldered 
their rifles in 1898. A thousand were killed there or 
died of fever, and many thousand more have died 
since. It is hard to tell, but I do not suppose the half 
of them are living to-day. Only seven short years. 
Shafter is retired and lives in San Francisco. Weston 
and Humphrey, of his staff, are the effective heads of 
their departments. Of the division commanders, Kent 
and Wheeler are retired, and Lawton died of a bullet- 
shot in the valley of San Mateo in the Philippines, with 
final success just in sight. Of the brigade com- 
manders, Young became the lieutenant-general of the 
army before he retired, when Chaffee succeeded him. 
Sumner is retired and Bates a major-general. The 
gallant and brilliant Ludlow died of the fever in the 
Philippines after he had cleaned Havana from the dirt 
of centuries. Wikoff was killed, Worth, who suc- 
ceeded him, was wounded and has since died. Mce- 
Kibbon, Hawkins, and Markley, who bore the personal 
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Home from the Hills. 


Memorial Day, 1905. 





NDER their tents—the green, velvet mounds- 
Our soldiers are sleeping to-day. 
Home from the hills of carnage and strife, 
At rest from the din and the fray. 
Peace after turmoil, 
Calm after storm. 
No more long marches before them. 
And now, as of old, 
Our love to enfold, 
And the flag they loved rippling o’er them. 


AITHFUL and true, they fought the good fight : 
They fought, and the victory won. 
God saw, and called them to sweet fields of peace, 
And uttered the verdict : *‘ Well done.” 
Light after darkness, 
Warmth after cold, 
A nation to reverence and love them, 
And, for their toil, 
Bloom of the soil, 
And old Glory to ripple above them. 


cy of the fields they wet with their blood 
To a glorious haven of rest; 
Their forms in the arms of the soil they loved, 
Their souls in the realm of the bless’d. 
Peace after the wrath, 
Bloom after blight, 
A gift from the mourners who love them- 
The sweet garlands press’d 
On the turf o’er each breast, 
And old Glory rippling above them. 
ARTHUR J. BURDICK. 











brunt of a large part of the siwck of the San Juan 
charge, still live. Of the regimental commanders of 
that day, Wood alone has had a career. One doesn’t 
need to tell his story or that of Roosevelt or of the 
rough riders at all. 

Well, the day has gone, and gone by seven years, 
which do not seem so long. To-day only the men who 
fought are gone or changed, and only the battle-field 
remains the same. It is in the mind of the War De- 
partment to mark it with the names of the men who 
fought and who were killed and their regiments, and a 
committee has gone there for that purpose. The loca- 
tions are easily found. The hill of El Pozo, whence 
Grimes fired the first shot ; the bloody ford where 
Hawkins and Kent came into the first fire, and where 
afterward the wounded lay until the stream ran red ; 
the block-house of San Juan and the ruins of that at El 
Caney ; the Kettle Hill which made our President, and 
the thin line of trenches about the city are unchanged. 

And the men who followed the army to write of it 
through danger of bullets and sickness, through half 
starvation and great fatigue, may I not speak of 
them? They were the masters of the craft from 
many countries, and those of us who go out young to-day 
to take their path should have watched and learned 
well. Some lie buried in the veldt of South Africa, 
some in the plains of Manchuria; the living ones are 
scattered to the ends of the earth, and yet I think 
among the survivors of the little company Santiago 
is still a bond. Stephen Crane, who had _ already 
won fame, died in the Black Forest, and Frank Norris, 
who in his young brilliancy was the one to succeed him 
in his vivid way of writing, is also gone. Creelman, 
Harding Davis, Caspar Whitney, and Remington are 
still holding the places in their world which their 
work at Santiago did much to give them, and Chan- 
dler Christy end Stephen Bonsal made their marks 
there. Nichols died recently in Thibet, and Scovel in 
Havana. It has been seven years. 

a a 
Money in Oil. 
THE RECENT agitation against the Standard Oil 

Company in several States, particularly in Kansas, 
has resulted in bringing the oil industry into prom- 
inence as a factor in our national affairs, and is creat- 
ing a knowledge of the countless millions of money 
being made in producing and refining petroleum. In 
analyzing the oil industry the curious fact is revealed 
that the greatest oil-producing State is not an Eastern 
State at all. The honor goes to far-away California. 
While California is knownas the Golden State, it having 
produced more gold than any three other States, and 
more than twice as much as any other gold-bearing 
district in the world, it is also producing fifty per cent. 
more oi] than any other State. The oil industry in 
California has had a rapid rise, and it has strewn 
profits with a lavish hand on those who have been in- 
strumental in its development. Onecase noted is that 
of a brakeman on the Southern Pacific Railroad, who 
bought a tract of land for $2.50 an acre, and when oil 
was discovered sold some of it for $4,000 an acre, 
developed the balance, became a millionaire, and now 
rides in his private car over the road where he was 
formerly employed. 

A Los Angeles grocery clerk, who thought he saw 
more money in oil than in selling sugar, went into the 
business with such good luck that within two years he 
had made considerably more than a million dollars. A 
struggling attorney accepted a tract of land, supposed 
to be of little value, as a fee. In two and a half years 
this land has returned a net profit of about $400,000 
from the sale of oil. Another clerk purchased stock 
in an oil company and received $316 for each dollar 
invested. A former school teacher who quit his work 
of drilling youthful minds to drill oil wells now enjoys 
an income of $25,000 monthly. The largest well in 
the State is located near the town of Coalinga, and 
flows about 3,000 barrels of oil daily. It is controlled 
by a New York firm. A great many of the wells flow 
from 500 to 1,000 barrels daily. In one quarter of 
the city of Los Angeles there is a perfect forest of oil 
derricks. It is a common sight to see a substantial 
residence with two oil derricks in the front yard. It 
is evident the residents prefer oil profits to landscape 
beauty. Unlike Eastern oil, California oil is used 
mostly for fuel, although there are many refineries. 
Railroads, steamships, factories, gas and electric light 
plants, and kitchen ranges are all using oil instead of 
coal, as it effects a great saving. The consumption 
amounts to about. 2,500,000 barrels monthly, and is 
rapidly increasing. The Standard Oil Company has 
never been able to exert anything like the influence in 
the California oil fields that it does in the East, and 
probably never will. 

ea a 


Enjoyable from Cover to Cover. 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. 

THE latest issue of LESLIE’S WEEKLY is up to the 
high standard set so long ago by the publishers of this 
weekly. The illustrations are most excellent and the 
number is one to be enjoyed from cover to cover. 

a 2 

For busy men and women—Abbott’s Angostura 
Bitters. A delightful tonic and invigorator a health- 
giver and a health-preserver. All druggists. 
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MONUMENT ON SAN JUAN HILL TO THE OFFICERS AND AMERICAN TOURISTS COMING ASHORE AT THE ATHLETIC CLUB PIER, AT SANTIAGO, TO VISIT THE 
MEN KILLED IN THE FIGHTING AROUND SANTIAGO. FAMOUS BATTLE-GROUND. 





























MAIN BUSINESS STREET IN THE CITY OF SANTIAGO, WHICH HAS FLOURISHED SINCE THE WAR. STATELY TREE UNDER WHICH TERMS FOR 























SLENDER FENCE, ERECTED BY THE GOVERNMENT, WHICH PROTECTS THE HISTORIC “ PEACE TREE,” NOT FAR FROM SAN BRONZE TABLET ON THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT ON SAN 
JUAN HILL, FROM INJURY. JUAN HILL. 


MOST FAMOUS BATTLE-GROUND IN THE WEST INDIES. 
LATEST VIEWS OF SANTIAGO, CUBA, AND VICINITY, WHERE TOOK PLACE THE BIGGEST LAND FIGHT OF THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 
Photographed by our staff photographer, T. C. Muller, during a recent visit to Cuba, See opposite page. 
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Continued from page 456 

land of the Shoguns. These old patriots will go yearly 
and pray before the shrines of Iyeyasu and lyemitsu, 
in beautiful Nikko, among the North Hills, that the 
august spirits of these old builders of the empire may 
be soothed in the midst of this continued outrage 
against the institutions born of their divine judg- 
ments ; but these institutions, like their founders, are 
dead forall eternity, and upon the nothing that result- 
ed from their destruction is being built—has been 
almost completed, indeed—a system of law and order, 
of justice clean and kindly, that has not its superior in 
any part of the world. 

The prison at Sagamo is a vast low structure of 
brick and wood spread over acres of well-kept grounds, 
around which is a brick wall without watch-towers or 
spikes, and so low that an American prisoner longing 
for freedom would find it no obstacle 
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JAPAN ABOLISHED ITS PRISON HORRORS 


enough to fly in the face of the imperial government, 
the prisons are about half self-supporting. 

I inquired which religious system was employed 
for the spiritual betterment of the prisoners, and 
was surprised, although I should not have been, to 
learn that it is Buddhism. This, to my mind is 
incongruous. To Buddhism belonged all the hope- 
lessness of the old system that has vanished savé for 
the few relics in the museum of the prison society. 
To Buddhism belonged the dark, noisome hovels into 
which men were thrown in squirming heaps, bound up 
in balls and chains. To Buddhism belonged the racks 
and screws, the burnings and the torturings that knew 
no justice, and never dreamed of mercy. But from 
Christianity, or from Christian civilization, was bor- 
rowed all the clean kindliness of this new Japan, and I 
eould not understand how upon Buddhistic hopeless- 
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weak green tea, and informed us at once that we were 
just in time to see the dismissal of some young prison- 
ers who had been arrested for unlicensed immorality. 
The poor little creatures were led in by a stern-faced 
woman in a black kimono, who was, of course, a care- 
taker, or sort of matron, and I never in my life saw 
such timorous little animals as they were. Wide- 
eyed innocence, whose proper name is ignorance, was 
stamped upon their common little faces, and for the 
life of me I could not see the necessity for the lofty 
tone employed by the warden as he delivered to them 
a prepared lecture on immorality and its; dire conse- 
quences, which was probably miles beyond their in- 
tellects. They stood trembling before us with bowed 
heads, tears rolling unheeded down their cheeks, and 
my heart ached with pity for them when I thought 
that the enlightenment they needed was, in all likeli- 

hood, a thing quite incomprehensible 





to his escape. I wondered at this 
and inquired why a stronger one was 
not found necessary, and why there 
were no towers for armed sentinels, 
such as are common to our prisons, 
but my question was hardly under- 
stood and I waited to learn that a 
stronger wall than could be built by 
hands safeguards these prisoners 
and makes attempts at escape al- 
most an unknown thing among them. 
This is a wall of discipline built upon 
time-honored social divisions, among 
which the class of Samurai, now the 
officials of the empire, have been 
held for centuries in respect that 
borders upon awe. These officials 
go about the premises armed only 
with short swords, which are more 
decorative than useful, and the war- 
den proudly told me that revolvers 
were not a part of the equipment of 
prison officials because the necessity 
for the use of one had never arisen 
in any one’s experience. 

In Sagamo prison there are 2,700 
men, under sentences that range 
from six months to fifteen years. 
These prisoners are carefully divided 
as to class in such a way that the 
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womenkind count for so little. 

I found this prison very much 
| like the one at Sagamo, except that 
| it was not so vast in extent and was 
| neater, perhaps, if anything could 
be. The prisoners were dressed in 
the same uniform worn by the men 
—at least, they looked so, although 
| their brick-colored kimonos were 
| probably a bit longer and perhaps a 
little better as to shape. It is a 
prison garb, this ugly red kimono, 
but it is vastly better, I think, less 
degrading and hurtful to the char 
acter of its wearers, than the hid 
eous stripes inflicted upon offenders 
against American law. Under new 
Japanese treaties foreigners are 
tried in Japanese courts and pun 
ished in Japanese prisons, j ist as we 
try and punish foreigners in our 
country. This was not the case up 
to a very few years ago, and al 
though it is a simple and a just law 
of civilized nations, there is between 
us and this people such a great gulf 
fixed that native punishment for one 
of us seems quite out of proportion 
to ordinary offense, since, in addition 


] to these male officials, with whom 








prison becomes more a reformatory 
than a place of mere punishment. 
Life prisoners, or those under long 
sentence for great crimes, are sent 
to a prison two hours away into the 
country, where their influence may 
not touch these criminals new to 
crime or altogether free from inherent criminal tend- 
encies. In the prisons there are workshops of every 
possible kind, where articles both useful and artistic 
are turned out in great number and excellence, but 
just now these 2,700 men are busily engaged in the 
manufacture of clothes and various arti- 


SUPERB MONUMENT 


EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GENERAL FORREST, UNVEILED AT MEMPHIS, TENN., ON MAY 16TH. 
THE GRAY ARE DISSATISFIED BECAUSE THE FIGURE FACES THE SOUTH INSTEAD OF THE NORTH, 
WHENCE CAME THE ENEMY, AND IT WILL PROBABLY BE TURNED TO THE NORTH. 


TO A CONFEDERATE 


ness such ideas could possibly be ingrafted. The 
Buddhist prayer is, ‘‘ Great Amida Buddha, deliver us 
from existence,’’ while to Christ we pray, ‘‘ Deliver us 
from evil’’; and I could not but think, as I stood in the 
great prison temple before a gilded altar of the Lord 


COMMANDER. 


4 to being imprisoned, one must suffer 
complete isolation from every famil- 
jar sight and sound, and be forced to 
adjust one’s mental focus to impos- 
sibly unfamiliar standards. So, God 
help the American or European who 
may find himself in the hands of 

Japanese justice! While the country’s laws are fair 

and fairly administered, he would probably be sub- 

jected to greater mental misery than at his worst he 

could possibly have deserved. 
In the women’s prison in Tokio there is a wing 
occupied by male offenders of high social 


VETERANS OF 





cles of necessity for the soldiers in Man- 
churia. In one big shop were dozens of 
men cutting and basting up khaki uni- 
forms. In another room hundreds of 
machines were buzzing to the completion 
of these and other garments being turned 
in by other shops, where cheerful indus- 
try seemed to rob the atmosphere of all 
the grewsomeness peculiar to such places. 

There was one building where army 
shoes were being manufactured by the 
thousand pairs; shoes meant for long 
marches across unbroken countries in 
any kind of weather. I was told that 
the prisoners liked to do this work, con- 
sidered it a privilege, indeed ; for in none 
of them is the spirit of patriotism blight- 
ed, and to be able to help even thus much 
in the prosecution of this great and glo- 
rious war makes their imprisonment a 
more or less happy bondage. I could 
readily believe this, seeing the smiling 
faces of them, and I also thought that 
imprisonment in such a place must be, 
to many of them, rather a privilege than 
a punishment, since poverty and unre- 








standing and by prisoners waiting for 
trial or sentence, and in this place I was 
grieved to learn that an American youth 
is serving a long term of imprisonment 
for forgery. Japan is fairly up to mod- 
ern times in prison hospitals, in societies 
for the assistance of released prisoners, 
and all the excellent institutions that sci- 
ence and humanity have devised ; and it 
is interesting to know that they are all 
distinctly Japanese, peculiarly adapted to 
Japanese necessities and conditions, and 
this fact fills one with renewed admira- 
tion for Japan's ability to make her own, 
in her own way, all the worthiest fea- 
tures of Western civilization. 


The Jews a Race of Poor Men. 
N A RECENT article by M. Henri Da- 
gan, a I’rench sociologist, it is shown 
that the Jews are essentially a race of 
poor men, the financial class represent- 
ing only a small minority. A very large 
proportion of the 5,700,000 Jews in Rus- 
sia are engaged in manual toil. In thir- 








mitting toil are so distinctly the lot of 
the lower-class Japanese. But even to 
them I suppose that freedom is the 
sweetest thing in life and shame the bit- 
terest. I glanced here and there in this 
prison as hurriedly as possible, for I was 
the only woman who had ever crossed its 
threshold, and the prisoners regarded me with more 
curiosity and interest than discipline ever permits them 
to display. 

In the well-kept cells, in the kitchens and bath- 
houses, which were empty at this hour, we lingered 
to comment upon it all, and my entertainers were 
greatly interested in the things I told them about 
the great prisons of America and about American pun- 
ishments for crime. They all knew about the Tombs 
and Sing Sing, although none of them had ever visited 
New York, and they asked me many curious ques- 
tions about these institutions and about American 
laws—questions, I am sorry to say, I answered most 
unsatisfactorily. During our discussion I learned that 
it costs Japan, to keep a prisoner, less than half the 
amount that America spends, and that, thanks to the 
fact that as yet there are no trades-unions strong 


OUTFIT WHICH HELPED THE PRESIDENT TO BAG BIG 


JAKE BORAH, CHIEF GUIDE TO THE DISTINGUISHED HUNTER, IN THE COLORADO WILDERNESS, HIS 
PACK OF WELL-TRAINED HOUNDS, HIS ASSISTANTS, AND A STRING OF BRONCOS. 


Copyright, 1905, by H.W. Buckwalter. 


Buddha, that Christ’s teachings of love and righteous- 
ness that inherit eternal life, might well be substi- 
tuted in this place for the system of dense philosophy 
which knows no hope of future betterment and only 
sesks a final complete extinction. The modern well-in- 
formed and dignified officers bowed low before the 
altar as we passed, like good Catholics before a cruci- 
fix, and I knew that in their hearts they murmured, 
““Namu Amida Butsu! Namu Amida Butsu!’’ for 
this is the national invocation to the eternal entity 
who represents unthinkable nothingness. 
a 

The women’s prison is miles away among the green 
hills, and thither we drove through narrow, pictur- 
esque streets, where babies seemed to constitute a vast 
majority of the population. The warden received us 
with marked politeness and the inevitable little cup of 


teen Russian governments there are 325 
Jewish agricultural colonies. Roumania 
is, of course, the worst Jew-persecuting 
country in the world. Practically all pro- 
fessions are closed to them, and even ped- 
dling is prohibited. Seventy-five per 
cent. of the factory hands in Roumania 
must be of Roumanian nationality, and as a conse- 
quence thousands of Jews have been deprived of a liv- 
ing and forced to emigrate. 


A Valuable Constitutional Tonic. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE not only corrects 
disorders which undermine health, but also builds up 
the entire physical system on a permanent foundation. 


GAME. 


Milk Mixtures 


for babies are many times dangerous in that the milk 
may become tainted. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is absolutely safe, being rendered sterile 
in the process of preparation. As a general house- 
hold milk it is superior and always available. 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) CHILDREN OF PARK MANOR SCHOOL DECORATING THE GRAVES OF THE SOLDIER-DEAD IN OAKWOOD CEMETERY, CHICAGO.—S. EF. Wright, Illinois, 


VETERANS ADORNING THE SOLDIERS’ PLOT AT HOPE CEME- WOMAN'S RELIEF CORPS PREPARING FLORAL EMBLEMS FOR 
TERY, WORCESTER, MASS. THE SOLDIERS’ TOMBS. 
Edward (. Fullor, Massachusetts. . : Vrs. BF. BR. Trumbull, New York. 


WAGON BEARING MAIMED AND AGED VETERANS IN THE CONFEDERATE MENDING THE OLD FLAG WHICH IS TO QUARTETTE OF OLD SOLDIERS IN A CHICAGO CEMETERY ON MEMORIAL 
MEMORIAL-DAY PARADE, IN APRIL, AT ATLANTA, GA. WAVE ON DECORATION DAY. DAY SINGING HE WAS OUR COMRADE, 
M. Lane, Jr., Georgia. J. E. Boos, New York. S. BE. Wright, lilinois. 


SPECIAL DECORATION-DAY PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—ILLINOIS WINS. 


MEMORIAL SCENES IN HONOR OF THE NATION’S HEROIC DEAD DEPICTED BY THE SKILLED CAMERA ARTISTS. 
(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 499.) 











AGING VETERANS IN BLUE, STIRRED ” MARTIAL MUSIC, MARCHING TO DECK WITH FLOWERS THE GRAVES OF UNION HEROES. 


esc sens GREEN THE! 

















“OMRADES 
EPARTED CO! 
RN THE RESTING-PLACES OF THEIR D 
F BLOOM TO ADO 
by Gilbe; / Gaul. 
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FXCHANGED OUT OF CAPTIVITY 
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By Wardon Allan Curtis 





ES; I WAS 
in different 
Confederate 


prisons eight- 
een months al- 
together. Ex- 
changed? 
Well, you 
might call it 
exchanged, for 
I did a good 
deal of ex- 
changing; but 
it wasn’t ex- 
changing the 


Confederate 
government 
had anything to 
do with, and 
they didn’t get 
any rebel sent 
South in return 
for me. 

I was in 
Libby first, and 





/ then in Dan- 
iy ville. In the 
Danville 


prison, George 
tandall, of my 
company, got 
up a plan to get 
out. There 
were two sheds 
up near the 
en.l of the inclosure farthest from the headquarters 
and guard-room. One of these sheds was quite low and 
it was easy to get up on the roof, and when you had got 
there, if you were agile and strong, you could get on 
the roof of the second and taller shed, the gable of 
which extended out over the top of the stockade, and 
you could drop from it to the ground outside. There 
was a road along this side of the stockade, and across 
the road, a grove. Easy to get out that way except 
for the sentry walking beat right under the gable. 
They didn’t search prisoners very closely in most of 
the Southern prisons, and George Randall succeeded in 
keeping a diamond ring worth seventy-five dollars. 
The third day we were in Danville, along about dusk, 
he went up to where the shed roof overhung the 
stockade, and, talking to the sentinel through a hole in 
the palings, fixed up a dicker. In return for the ring 
the sentry was to let three Yankees escape. When 
everything was ready he was to whistle, and the first 
Yankee was to 
drop off the 
roof and scoot 
across the road 
and get among 
the trees. Then 
if the coast con- 
tinued clear, 
the Reb would 
whistle for the 
second, and 
when he was 
safe, for the 
third, who was 
to deliver the 
rin 


“1 DUG UP GEORGE RANDALL'S RING.” 


g. 
The Reb fell 
in with the 
proposition 
quickly enough. 
It was dark be- 
fore his tour of 
guard was up, 
and George got 
across into the 
woods, and 
then Billy War- 
ren, but though 
the Reb kept 
whistling, 
there didn’t 
any third man 
appear, for 
there wasn’t to 
be any third 
man. The ring 
was to be kept 
among the pris- 
oners and the 
trick worked 
indefinitely. 
The Reb 
wouldn’t dare 
warn any of his 


comrades, for 
fear headquar- “THIS YANK 
ters would 
learn of his conspiring to let prisoners escape. And 


any way, he would think the third man had lost his 
nerve or that a guard had appeared inside. Somebody 
got out by means of that ring every night but one for 
amonth. That was the last night of the month, and 
I was to have been second man. But a piece of the 
shed roof broke under me and the sentry on the beat 





next beyond our man fired. Next morning a thou- 
sand of us were transferred to Andersonville. After 
I had finished my eighth month of Confederate prison 
life I concluded I had been in captivity long enough. 
I had been poking idly in the dirt with a stick for want 
of something better to do, trying to relieve the dread- 
ful monotony, when I dug up George Randall’s ring. 
I decided to get out of Andersonville. 

How did the ring get there ? Perhaps the man who 
had it stuck it in the ground for safety and took sick 
and died. Went to the hospital ? 
Many die? My lad, there were one 
hundred and eighty of our regiment, 
the Twenty-second Michigan, taken 
at Chickamauga. Thirty of those 
lived to get out of prison. That was 
an exceptional mortality, but it 
shows how deadly prison life was. 
Hospital? The men died right in 
the pen, like cattle. That is what it 
was~—a pen. A big cattle yard. No 
shelter, not even trees. A_ bare 
cattle yard, with human beings in it 
instead of cattle, fed on raw corn 
meal, like cattle. If a man had tlie 
slightest bowel trouble he could not 
live. Getting wet in the rains, the 
resulting chill easily started a little 
bowel trouble, and that mcant death. 
The raw corn meal killed him. 1 
lived because I had the digestion of 
an ostrich. One scant quart of raw 
corn meal a day. I always wished 
there was more. I was hungry for 
two years after I got out but wait 
until I get through with my story. 

I had the ring, price of my exit, 
as I told myself, but I needed other 
things to help make good my escape 
after I got out, such as clothes. 
Every stitch I had was a brim of a 
hat, no crown, a blouse, and part of 
a pair of trousers, ending several 
inches above my knees. A creature 
in such garb couldn’t ask women 
folks for food, and I had heard the 
Southern women often gave help to 
escaping prisoners. Get all scratched up in the woods, 
too. There was a little chap from my regiment who 
had a pair of trousers that had been willed to him by 
a dying man, so long for him that he had the bottoms 
tucked up and pinned almost to his knees. I was a 
big chap for eighteen—that’s all I was; we were all 
boys; something hard for the present generation to 
realize when 
they look at us 
old survivors 
and my _ trou- 
sers would 
about reach his 
ankles. I ex- 
changed the 
half of a blan- 
ket I owned 
and my trou- 
sers for his 
trousers, and 
then sat down 
and wondered 
what sort of a 
fooll was. For 
you. couldn’t 
get out of An- 
dersonville un- 
less you could 
fly. The wish- 
ing, the long- 
ing, had sort of 
turned my 
head. That’s 
one way people 
go crazy. I 
was so pining 
to get out that 
when I found 
the ring I had 
the crazy 
dream of think- 
ing I could. 
But Anderson- 
ville wasn’t 
Danville, and 
here I was with 
my blanket 
gone and the 
nights chilly 
and absolutely 
no prospect of 
getting out. 
This is what I 
would have to 
go through. First, there was the dead-line, a little 
flimsy railing three feet high. Any prisoner who got 
too near it was shot. Twenty feet back of the dead- 
line was a ‘stockade twelve feet high or so. A hun- 
dred or more feet back of that was another stockade 
half again as high as the first. Between these was a 
row of sentry-boxes or towers overlooking the whole 


DEAD.’ ” 


AIN”. 





place. Back of the outer stockade was a line of forti- 
fications mounted with artillery. 

Well, sir, just as I was fully aware what a fool | 
was to dream I could get out of there and go to work 
and swap my blanket, I was selected as one of a lot 
ordered to be transferred to the prison at Florence, 
Ala. We were loaded in box-cars, packed like sar- 
One door was opened a mite, and a sentry 
We couldn’t go to Florence 
llad to go clear to Charleston, I believe, but 
don’t know, 
for I didn’t go 
through. The 
best of trains 
were slow in 
those old days, 
and a Southern 
freight was the 
worst of all. 
What with our 
bad _ physical 
condition, 
many of us on 
the verge of 
death before 
being ordered 
out —for the 
transfer was 
an attempt to 
get us into a 
healthier place 
and relieve the 
overcrowding 

what with 
the shaking up 
of the rough 
road and 
springless car 
and the crowd- 
ing and bad air, 
three men were 
dead before the 
second hour 
was up. They 
were taken to 
1 me the door, ex- 
amined by the 
guard to see if 
they really 
were dead, and 
thrown out to 
lie where they 
fell, unburied, 
unrecorded. 
Although I was 
all right in 
every other 
particular, I 
was beginning 
with the 
scurvy. Con- 
stant diet of raw corn meal and no vegetables made 
scurvy very prevalent among us. Sitting there, all 
cramped up, my poor scurvied legs got so I couldn’t 
stand it. I worked one slowly out of the mass of men 
about me and straightened it out. It required an 
effort to straighten the stiffened member. I put too 
much in the effort and my foot struck somebody a 
little blow in the face. He hit my leg a terrific blow; 
I struck back and hit somebody, not the man who hit 
me, and in an instant I was being drubbed by eveybody 
about me— pounded and thumped into insensibility by 
angry and nerve-wracked men who thought I had made 
an unprovoked attack on all about me. For a while I 
heard nothing, and then a Southern voice struggled 
into my benumbed brain, saying : 

“This Yank ain’t dead. No, siree, he ain’t. I 
ain’t going to throw him out.”’ 

They had brought me up to the door to throw me 
out for dead! The train had stopped. The car door 
was wide open and the guard was scanning me closely 
in the moonlight, as I lay in the doorway, almost on 
the sill. The fresh air had revived me greatly. I 
could have risen and confuted the men who were 
clamoring that I was dead and to put me out. 

‘IT don’t believe he is dead.  I’ll wait a while,’’ 
said the Confederate. 

I summoned my strength, I summoned my wits. I 
gave an imitation of a dying man’s gasp, only too 
familiar to me in Andersonville, and rolled out of the 
car. I fell like a dead man, sure enough, and lay like 

Continued on page 496. 


dines. 
stuod there by the crack. 
direct 


*“a CRACKER AND HIS WIFE COVEKING ME 
WITH RIFLES.” 


Baby’s Terrible Humor 


CAUSING UNTOLD AGONY. PROFESSIONAL TREATMENT 
Dip No Goop. CURED IN TWO WEEKS BY CUTICURA. 


“*My child was a very delicate baby. A terrible 
humor, breaking out on his body, caused him untold 
agony. Professional treatment did no good, and I be- 
came discouraged and took the matter into my own 
hands, and tried Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
with almost immediate success. Before the second 
week had passed the soreness was gone, not leaving 4 
trace of anything.’’—Mrs. J. H. Block, 281 Rosedale 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PROMINENT EDUCATIONALISTS IN A RAILROAD DISASTER. 


SCENE OF WRECK AND RUIN AFTER ROBERT G. OGDEN’S SPECIAL TRAIN BEARING ONE HUNDRED MEMBERS OF THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR EDI CATION HAD COLLIDED WITH A FiitEIGHT-TRAIN 


AT GREENVILLE, 8. C., KILLING FOUR PERSONS AND INJURING THIRTEEN.—Photograph from A. Mck. Griggs. 

















FOREIGN RAILROAD MEN BANQUETED ON AN OCEAN STEAMSHIP. 


FRENCH DELEGATES TO THE INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CONGRESS AT WASHINGTON THE GUESTS AT A FEAST GIVEN BY M. JULES CHARLES-ROUX ABOARD THE STEAMER “ LORRAINE,” AT HER 
PIER IN NEW YORK.—VMhotographed by T. C. Muller. 














THE RAILROAD HORROR AT PENNSYLVANIA’S CAPITAL. 


CLEARING AWAY THE WRECKAGE AT HARRISBURG OF THE EXPRESS TRAIN ON THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, WHICH WAS SHATTERED BY EXPLODING DYNAMITE AND CONSUMED BY FIRE AS THE 
RESULT OF A COLLISION WITH FREIGHT-CARS.—Peirce & Jones. 
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Coatinued from page 44, 


one. I didn’t have to do any acting. But falling the 
way I did, all limp, with the strength gone out of me, 
I didn’t hurt myself any. Came down like a bag of 
meal into a great mass of nettles, but they, too, 
helped break my fall. Now, whether the guard 
thought I was dead, or didn’t like to risk letting a 
couple of prisoners get out to pick me up, I can’t 
guess. Any way, the train pulled on and left me lying 
there, and I kept lying there for a good while. When 
I looked around I found a house and barn across the 
road deserted men drafted into the army and women 
moved to town, probably. The house was boarded up, 
but the barn was open. That was before the days of 
the great Western wheat fields. Southerners lived on 
corn mostly, but a few raised wheat, and here was 
where some wheat had been thrashed bya flail, leaving 
a heap of chaff. I crawled into the first soft, warm 
bed I had known for a year and a half, and was happy 
as a king. Next morning I found some potatoes 
the sovereign remedy for scurvy and corn. Couldn’t 
get away from raw corn, though this was not quite 
hard yet. Seemed as if I could feel the scurvy begin 
to go with the first potato I ate little, mean potatoes, 
too. I decided to stay there until my scurvy was under 
and I had built up some. That good bed helped keep 
me. But I was hungry. I thought I had been hungry 
before, but now I was feeling better, more cheerful, 
and my appetite was worse accordingly. Raw pota- 
toes were good for scurvy, but they didn’t satisfy a 
fellow after a year and a half of raw meal. 

After a while I started northward, striking for the 
mountains. The mountaineers were many of them 
Union sympathizers, and I planned to work my way 
north up the backbone of the Appalachians. — I trav- 
eled daytimes and hid nights. i didn’t run into a 
human being until I got to the mountains, and there, 
as I was starting on my nightly journey a little after 
dark, I saw a fire gleaming through the trees, and the 
wind brought me an odor so delightful that I was 
almost wild. It was roast turkey ! You can’t imagine 
what that meant. You have never lived on raw corn 
meal for a year and a half. I started toward that 
fire, determined to get some of that turkey—ready to 
fight for it, buy it, surrender myself a prisoner to get 
some of. it. I went on not a bit cautiously, when 
a gun was poked into my face, and a negro’s voice 
said : 

““ Halt ! Who goes thar ’”’’ 

‘General Ulysses S. Grant,’’ said I. 

I don’t know what made me say it. Seemed as if it 
was about the most laughable answer I could give, 
telling him that this miserable, ragged, lonely appari- 
tion, all by himself hundreds of miles from a Union 
army, was General Grant. 

**Fo’ de land’s sake!’’ said the negro, in a low, 
trembling voice. ‘* General Grant hisself °?’’ 

The poor, benighted creature believed it, or if down 


EXCHANGED OUT OF CAPTIVITY | 


in his sober sense he didn’t quite believe it, the mere 
sound of the name had put a spell upon him. To him 
and his race the great men of the North, Lincoln, 
Grant, Sherman, were not men, but dim, mysterious, 
superhuman forces, genii, as it were. ‘‘ Massa Lin- 
kum’’ was coming to free them, General Grant ‘and 
General Sherman were coming to knock their shackles 
off, and the assistance of an army wasn’t necessary. 
When they heard the whites talking, it was not that 
Grant’s army had done this or that, but Grant had 
done it. The imagination of the African, as is the 
case with all primitive people, had raised the Northern 
leaders into the cloudland of legend, and they were demi- 
gods. Grant’s name was a conjure word to that negro. 
In a flash I perceived the psychological effect of my 
answer, and pressed my charge. 

‘Give me that gun.” It was mine. ‘‘ Who’s 
that by the fire, and what are they doing ?’’ 

““That’s my massa, Mr. Lieutenant Bob Dalton, 
and two sojers, and they’s been in the mountains 
tryin’ to draft po’ white trash. They’s cookin’ wiahld 
turkey, and Massa Bob told me to stand gyard, ’cause 
he said thar wasn’t nothin’ dangerous around hyar.’’ 

*“ How many arms have they ?’’ said I, altering my 
determination to have a piece of the turkey, and re- 
solved to have it all. 

**’Nuther gun and massa’s sword and revolver 
leanin’ agin a tree.’’ 

** My friend, are you content to remain in slavery, 
or do you wish to be free and are consequently on the 
side of the North ?’’ 

“*T reckon I is on de side of de North. I’d done 
run away and gone thar long ago, if I could.’’ 

““ You sneak in and get those arms, and bring ’em 
here.’”’ 

He got them. I felt sure he was on my side, of 
course, but I didn’t want him around, complicating 
matters, so I said: 

‘** Now, you get out of here before any trouble be- 
gins. You start running just as fast and as still as 
you can. Get away before the trouble begins.”’ 

He was off like a shot. I crept toward the fire. 
Three men were sitting around it, so absorbed in con- 
versation and pleased contemplation. of the cooking 
turkeys there were two-—as to be completely off 
their guard. 

“*Throw up your hands !’’ I shouted. 

The man sitting facing me gave one glance at the 
leveled musket and up went his hands. The two 
with their backs to me followed his example. 

‘“Turn around, you,’’ said I to the man looking at 
me. I wasn’t going to have them know I was alone. 
‘“'Turn around ; keep turned around, and keep still, or 
we will shoot.’’ 

Then 1 considered. I had decided to tie them, 
without knowing how I was going to perform the 
operation. But the first requisite was absent. There 
wasn’t a thing to tie them with. 


** Lieutenant, lie down, face down. You man on 
the right, when I say ‘Go,’ you start running south- 
west, and you other man southeast. Go!’’ and I fired 
one gun and then the other to scare them and make 
them think there were at least two of me. They 
were skedaddling before the second piece went off. | 
wasn’t afraid they would come back, not for a while, 
so I sat down and began to eat turkey, now and then 
warning the lieutenant that I had an eye on him. | 
am afraid to tell you how much turkey I ate. You 
might not believe it. You never lived for eighteen 
months on raw corn-meal—and, anyway, wild turkeys 
are neither so large nor so plump as tame ones. 
When I could hold no more and felt more contented 
and happy than I ever expect to feel again, I said to 
the lieutenant : 

‘Take off your clothes.’ 

He obeyed. His uniform was a nice new one, even 
the gold-lace lieutenant’s knots on the sleeve were 
new the Confederate officer’s rank was indicated on 
the sleeve, not the shoulder, as with us. I made him 
roll over again, took off my rags and threw them in 
the fire, put on his clothes, and left him. I wanted 
to make it take as long as possible for him to organize 
a pursuit. Banking on the fact that he wouldn’t get 
around very lively and that he couldn’t raise any as- 
sistance very quickly in that thinly settled region—a 
region where he hadn’t been able to draft any sol- 
diers —and being worn out anyway, I rolled up in some 
leaves, after I had walked five miles, and slept until 
morning. I got up, boldas a lion. No more sneaking 
and hiding. I was going to travel by daylight now, a 
Confederate officer. 

Sut when I came to the first clearing and marched 
toward a house, there was a cracker and his wife cov- 
ering me with rifles, and three hard-looking yellow 
dogs getting ready to ’light into me. Well, sir, I be- 
lieve they would have shot me if their curiosity and 
hankering after a talk with a stranger hadn’t made 
them wait to palaver with me. They thought I was a 
recruiting-officer—same man who had been in that 
vicinity day before. Farther north the mountaineers 
were mostly Unionists. Here they were lukewarm 
and wouldn’t fight for either side. A recruiting-offi- 
cer, as I found, got considerably worse treatment 
than revenue spies do now. 

I couldn’t make them believe I was what I said I 
was, but I did persuade them that a Confederate uni- 
form would be a handy thing to have around to put on 
and fool future recruiting-officers. I persuaded the 
man of this. The woman said they might take him 
for a deserter if he were in uniform; but she said 
the cloth was better than any she had, and she could 
dye it and use it. So they agreed to give me an old 
suit of blue jeans for it. So, as a result of my last 
exchange, I was in citizen’s clothes. Among a friendly 
population, all I had to do was to follow the mountains 
north to freedom. 
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LTHOUGH ONLY eight coaches paraded at the 
May coaching parade of the New York Coaching 
Club, *‘ the motor has not affected the taste for coach- 
ing,’’ remarks Colonel William Jay, who as_ president 
of the coaching club is naturally on the negative side. 
‘There were more coaches at the meet than ever be- 
fore, which bears out my opinion. That nearly every 
whip has now a motor-car does not alter the case.’’ 
a 
AUTOMOBILE track-racing in the East did not 
have a propitious opening at the initial event on 
the first Saturday in May at the Brighton Beach Track 
at Coney Island. To those well posted this was not 
surprising—because of the many reasons for it. It 
was too early in the season, the weather, the public, 
and the racing-cars not being ready, and there was a 
counter attraction at Belmont Park. Besides that, 
the track is, as has been repeatedly demonstrated by 
the accidents on it, wholly unfit for fast automobile 
racing. A few loads of loam dumped on the corners did 
not make it any better. Barney Oldfield, last year, after 
two fairly fast miles on the track, declared it danger- 
ous and quit. Leaving out the successful Wridgway 
endurance run of 1,000 miles, a severe test of man 
and machine for 25 hours, 50 minutes, 1 second, the 
programme was badly arranged, but with more meets 
to come, the management, which, like all young things 
in the spring, is verdant, will, it is expected, learn 
by experience and furnish good sport to a good gate 
later on. 
a 
WRIDGWAY’S performance, however, needs more 
than a passing reference. In fact, it needs 
analysis. Driving a twenty-four horse-power Peerless 
touring-car, Wridgway accomplished a remarkable feat 
in automobiling. Sitting continually at the steering- 
wheel of a big machine for more than a whole day, he 
established new track-records from one hundred miles 
to one thousand miles inclusive ; smashed the mileage 
for twenty-four hours, never once let his engine run 
down, and incidentally set a pace for human endur- 
ance. Driving day and night and day again around a 
mile course that required practically ceaseless turning, 
Wridgway placed the twenty-four hour record at 943 
miles, a gain of 123 miles on the mark established by 


Charles Schmidt in a Packard touring-car at Detroit 
last year. His time for 1,000 miles was 25 hours, 50 
minutes, 1 second, beating Schmidt’s figures by 4 
hours, 3 minutes, 36 seconds. He averaged through- 
out nearly thirty-nine and one-half miles an hour, as 





Columbia’s Dead. 





MONG New England’s apple-trees, 
In many a churchyard old, 
The boys of Sherman and of Grant 
Are bivouacked in the mould ; 
The heroes of the rank and file, 
They freely gave their lives 
Upon the crimson field of war 
To break a brother’s gyves. 


EYOND the broad Potomac’s flood, 
Where stately live-oaks grow, 
And where the sighing winds are white 
With flakes of cotton snow, 
The lads of Lee and Jackson sleep. 
They fought a noble fight, 
And perished in a hopeless cause 
For what they thought the right. 


HEN let us take the fairest flowers 
Our soldier-dead to strew 

Gold-hearted lilies, pale and pure 

And fragrant, for the blue, 
And roses heavy with perfume 

And bright with dews of May, 
To shed their petals where repose 

The armies of the gray. 


OR both were born in Freedom’s fold, 
And both to her were dear ; 

She stands beside their silent graves, 

With each returning year. 
And where the Mississippi flows, 

And where the Hudson runs, 
Memorial Day she weeps alike 

O’er-all her gallant sons. 

MINNA IRVING. 











against an average of about thirty-four and one-half 
miles an hour by Schmidt. The latter in his record- 
ride, however, had several times been relieved at the 
wheel, so that as a personal achievement Wridgway’s 
performance stands alone. His time of nearly forty 
miles an hour equals railroad time on smooth steel 
rails, with frequent changes of locomotives and driv- 
ing crews, and shows that if we had good roads the 
1,000-mile trip from New York to Chicago could be 
made by automobile in twenty-four hours. 


ALEX SCHWALBACH. 


Dame Nature Hints 
WHEN THE Foop Is Nor SuiItrep. 


HEN NATURE gives her signal that something 
is wrong it is generally with the food; the old 
dame is always faithful and one should act at once. 

To put off the change is to risk that which may be 
irreparable. An Arizona man says: 

“‘For years I could not safely eat any breakfast. 
I tried all kinds of breakfast foods, but they were all 
soft, starchy messes, which gave me distressing head- 
aches. I drank strong coffee too, which appeared to 
benefit me at the time, but added to the headaches 
afterwards. Toast and coffee were no better, for | 
found the toast very constipating. 

‘*A friend persuaded me to quit the old coffee and 
the starchy breakfast foods, and use Postum Coffee 
and Grape-Nuts instead. I shall never regret taking 
his advice. I began using them three months ago. 

“The change they have worked in me is wonderful. 
! now have no more of the distressing sensations in my 
stomach after eating, and I never have any headaches. 
I have gained twelve pounds in weight and feel better 
in every way. Grape-Nuts make a delicious as well as 
a nutritious dish, and I find that Postum Coffee is 
easily digested and never produces dyspepsia symp- 
toms.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in 
each package. 
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NEW AMSTERDAM 
NATIONAL BANK 


NEW YORK CITY 


kepository of the United States. the 
| State of New York and. the 
York. 


Capttal, $500,000.00 
Surplus, $500,000.00 





MOOKE, President. 
CC. W. MORSE, Vice-President. 
GG. J. BAUMANN, Cashier. 
G. J. IPEMERICHI, Asst. Cashier. 
NEW AMSTERDAM SAFE 
DEPOSIT COMPANY VAULTS 


Broadway and 39th Street. 











Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS. 


INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
MAILED UPON REQUEST. 


Commission Orders Executed Upon 
The New York Stock Exchange. 


William & Pine Sts., New York, 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 
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Pittsburgh Securitic: 


First Mortgage bonds— Pre- 
ed stocks and bank stocks, 
backed by the great industrial 








ind financial institutions of 
Pittsburgh 


prices that net the investors 


5 to 6 Per Cent. 


\ very liberal income combined 


and purchasable at 


vith perfect safety, 


Write for particulars, 


ROBERT C. HALL 


Member Pittsburgh Stock LEexchingre 


240 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Relerence Any bank or trust compan 
in Pittsburg! 




















Stint, stint, 

What for ? 

While you are answering this question, 
consider whether less saving united with 
a policy of life insurance will be more 
conducive to the happiness of your family 
and yourself. Consult the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


stint. Save, save, save. 





HAVE A SMILE WITH ME 


lhiree good comic magazines, full of fun and 


merriment, 
to the 
You 


sample copies. Send ten cents in stamps 
Judge Company, 225 Fourth Ave., New York. 
will be agreeably surprised. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


[NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on 
what is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,’ en- 
titling them to the early delivery of their papers and 
to answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No 
additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, 
as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All in- 
quiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,’”’ Financial 
ag LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


(NE OF THE oldest members of the 

New York Stock Exchange said to 
me the other day, ‘‘I have been forty 
years in Wall Street, and I have never 
known the time when so many deliberate 
falsehoods have been placed in circula- 
tion to affect the stock market as we 
have had since December last.’’ It 
seems incredible that this should be the 
truth, and yet my readers need only re- 
| call the rumors of the last few months 
to verify the statement. It would be 
impossible to circulate these rumors 
without the aid of the newspapers and of 
| the press associations with which they 
affiliate. Whether the financial writers 
responsible for the circulation of mis- 
leading reports are faithless or incom- 
petent, I will not undertake to say. Let 
any one turn to the files of the lead- 
ing daily newspapers and of some of 
the great financial journals, and read 
the glowing predictions, a few months 
ago, on which the market rose, and on 
which rise industrial and railway stocks 
were unloaded on the public. These 
writers believe that their readers have 


short memories, and experience justifies 


this belief. 

One would think that, after having 
been misled or deceived, the public would 
become distrustful for a long time to 
‘come. But such is not the case. And 
so it is that when false predictions are 
made, and when they prove to be false, 
the writers responsible for the bogus in- 
formation do not even apologize or ex- 
plain. They keep on writing, and the 
public keeps on reading, believing, buy- 
ing, and losing. The press associations 
and special correspondents are in part 
| responsible for misleading information. 
Recently dispatches were printed in ref- 
erence to an expenditure of $20,000, 000 
by the Steel Trust at Youngstown. The 
next day the news was contradicted, At 
intervals, all through the last year, news 
dispatches have been reporting a coming 
| combination of lead companies, and on 
each successive report the lead stocks 
have risen. Who has not read the con- 
tradictory dispatches in reference to the 
copper war and in reference to con- 
templated combinations of railroads in 
the South and the West, and the stories 
of the avidity with which the public 
eagerly bought great issues of bonds 
which syndicates were all the time try- 
ing vainly to work off ? 

We have become so accustomed to 
deceit that we seem to like it, and every- 
body engages in the practice. Great 
financial institutions have inside syndi- 
cates organized by directors, which en- 
able the latter to accumulate enormous 
fortunes with ineredible rapidity. Con- 
tracts for supplies must always yield a 
commission to the inside buyer.  Rail- 

ways must be built by ‘construction 
| companies ’’ which skim off all the profits 
| and then turn the property over to the 
railroad. Corporations have become so 
| accustomed to this sort of thing that in 
some instances directors openly refused 
to give information to stockholders, as 
in the case of the American Sugar Com- 
pany, to which I have heretofore re- 
ferred. Only the other day, at the meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Union 
Pacifie at Salt Lake City, when a share- 
holder ventured to ask the reason for the 
proposed issue of $100,000,000 additional 
preferred stock, no answer was vouch. 
safed, and, instead of making a row over 
it and demanding his rights, he took his 
medicine, accepted the situation, and no 
doubt voted for the additional issue of 
new stock. Think of a great corpora- 
tion adding $100,000,000 to its obliga- 
tion, in amount one-tenth of the total 
debt of the United States, and refusing 
to tell the shareholders why this mysteri- 
| ous move is made ! 

I do not wonder, when the American 
Mercantile Association, a Kansas City get- 
rich-quick concern, recently failed, that 
some one posted this notice on its doors : 
““Good-bye, suckers, good-bye.’’ But 
the people are slowly waking up. A 


| few years ago I happened to be in Phil- | 


| adelphia when the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company was trying to get for a 
song the enormously valuable gas works 
of the city of Philadelphia. It had se- 
cured the favor of the Republican bosses, 


ers and turn the property over to the 
U. G. I. In my presence a New York 
syndicate offered to the common council 
of Philadelphia $1,000,000 more in cash 
for the lease of the city gas works than 
the U. G. I. offered. These New York 
capitalists said to the Philadelphia coun- 
cilmen, ‘‘We will make the _ identical 
proposition to you that the U. G. I. 
offers, and on top of it we will put down 
$1,000,000 in cash. Will you accept it ?”’ 

What did the councilmen do? They 
laughed at the offer and gave the prop- 
erty to the U.G. I. at its own price. 
And what did the press and the taxpay- 
ers of Philadelphia do when they saw 
this million dollars thrown away by a lot 
of pot-house politicians ? Nothing. They 
were besought to interfere, but they 
kept silent while the pillage went on. 
And now, when the U. G. 
expiration of its lease of the city gas 
works, undertakes to make a new 
seventy-five-year contract, 


papers are up in arms, and taxpayers 
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us take the lid off of some of our great 
financial, railway, and industrial corpora- 
tions. The stockholders of the Ameri- 
can Malting Company compelled the di- 


| rectors to make restitution to its treas- 
and they were ready to loot the taxpay- | 


| stitutions ? 


, before the | 


on terms of | 
its own choosing, the Philadelphia news- | 


are threatening to lynch the councilmen. 


Why did not the Philadelphia news- 
papers and the 
uation when the game of loot began in 
1897? They knew it was going on, for 
the New York syndicate that offered a 
million dollars more than the U. G. 1. 
appealed to the newspapers to prevent 
the robbery and the jobbery. What 
kept the Philadelphia papers quiet at 
that time? And what has aroused them 
now ? Is it the new spirit of independ- 
ence and determination to secure their 
rights which is marking the progress of 
events in various sections of the country ? 
Have the people at last been aroused 
against the franchise grabbers that have 
dominated the politics of nearly all our 
large cities, and that have made million- 
aires of saloon-keepers, pot-house poli- 
ticians, bookmakers, and gamblers? If 
so, let the good work go on. Let us 
have a little of it in Wall Street. Let 
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AN UNEXPECTED 


taxpayers realize the sit- | 
| some liquidation. 








‘* WELCOME.” 


‘tion in the price of pig, 


ury for unearned dividends paid in vio- 
lation of the law. What about the Corn 
Products Company and others that I 
might mention that are in the same 
boat? And what about the directors of 
railroads who have been financing their 
corporations to death, always to their 
own profit? How about the syndicate 
operations of certain great financial in- 
Let us have the truth, even 
if restitution does not follow. 

The stock market just now is of great- 
er interest to those who want to get out 
than to those who want to get in. I 
pointed out, months ago, that heavy in- 
terests appeared to be liquidating. It 
has been disclosed that the Lake Shore 
and the B. and O. were selling thousands 
of shares of Reading while that stock 

yas being advanced on grossly exag- 
gerated rumors of enormous earnings 
and heavy dividends. Some great in- 
surance companies have been quietly dis- 
posing of stocks and bonds, bought under 
circumstances which might create sus- 
picion. The most conservative men in 
financial circles have been withdrawing 
from the stock market ever since the 
opening of the new year and waiting for 
the inevitable break. We have had 
We must have more, 
and, until the outlook for the crops is re- 
vealed, we cannot look for a bull market. 
Within a year, unless there is decided 
retrenchment in Fede - expenditures, 
the condition of the Federal treasury 
may be quite embarrassing. It will not 
help things to have a tariff discussion 
and a consequent industrial upset in Oc- 
tober. The gradual shrinkage in the de- 
mand for pig iron and the slight reduc- 
even though 
slight, conveys its own warning. We 
cannot forever live in a fool’s paradise. 

“L.,” Bee: Iunderstand the stock has no value 
and no quotations are available. 

T.,” Ashtabula: Wheeling and Lake Erie is a 
growing property in a well-developed territory, and 
if | had the stock I would not sacrifice it at a loss, 
though the recent effort to advance it was not very 
vuccessful. 

Continued on page dos 
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Your Feet 


willthank you 


Wo you wall furnish them 


















with a pair ot 


‘*Worth ”’ 
Cushion 
Sole Shoes 


and thus save them havi 
corns, bunions, callouse 
etc. You will also preserve 


your health by wearing 
shoes that resist ether heat 
or dampness and make you 
feel asat you were walking 
on a mattress. 

Write to-day for Catalogu 
THE CUMMINGS CO., 
406 Washington St., 
BOSTON, 





.. Silk Hat Marker... 


Sewed in your hat prevents loss. 
Your name and 
marker in gold letters 20¢., two for 300 


postpaid. 2c. 


stamps or silver. 











address on cleyant silk hat 


as 


L. h. KELLER & CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. | 








!'SUMMER ! 


"Where Cooling Breezes Blow.” 


LONG ISLAND 


The ideal territory for a Summer Home 
or an Outing. 

250 miles of coast line on ocean, Sound 
and bays. 

Trending east and west, is cooled in 
simmer by the 
from the ocean. 

Unexcelled surf and still-water 
boating, driving, automobiling and golfing. 


prevailing south winds 


bathing, 


“SUMMER HOMES,” a looklet giving list of 
Hotels and Boarding Houses; postage 4 cent 
LONG ISLAND,” a handsomety tllustratid 
descriptive b ok, postage 8 cents. Both free on ap 
plication or mailed on reccipt of postage by the 
General Lassenger Agent. 
LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 
A. L. LAnNGpon, Howakp M. Surirn, 
Liafic Manager. Gen'l Passnger Agt. 
263 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City. 


























ADVANCE INFORMATION 


Wouldn't it be profitable for you to know every 
move in your business world before your com 
petitors do, to receive the earliest 1mtelligence 
concerning new markets and outlets lor your 
goods, to have before you every serap of m- 
formation printed about your line of business ” 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


will give you this information while the news is 
fresh and valuable. ‘They supply anyone inter 

estedin any matter with all the information from 
every part of the country pertaining to that 
subject, 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


the largest Press Clipping Bureau in the 
world, will send you everything printed in 
every newspaper, magazine of trade your 
nal in the country, on any particular sub 
ject you may desire 


Plus Bureau reads and « lips o papers 
and other periodicals each mouth, and even 
Hoyou are now a ubseriber to some other 
clippmg bureau, it will pay you to investi 
gate the superior service we offer. Write 
for our book concerning Clippings and how 
they may be applied to your profit. We will 


send it to you free and quote you a Special 
Bargain rate tor « trial month, if you will 
name the subject. You might « o ask 
about our Daily Business Reports. Addre 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 














1480 Boyce Bldg. CHICAGO, USS. A. 








| surplus balance of $2,500,000. 
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_ Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


Continued from page 497. 


**J.,”’ New York : 
Wall Street 

*O. D.,”" Fort Wright, Wash.: I do not recom- 
mend the property. It is well to leave it alone. 

“Lake,” Paterson, N. J.: 1. Yes. 2. It is im- 
possible to say at present. I am trying to get a re- 
port of its earnings 3. I doubt it. 

De G.,”” New ¢ Irleans : Luamunableat present to 
recomme ond any of the Goldfield companies, Many 
wildeat concerns are selling their shares, and I ad- 
vise Y as to be careful 

Calvert’ I would not sell my Mo. P. or 
Pennsylvania at a loss. If they are paid for, and 
you can hold them, you ought eventually to be able 
to se ‘ll without a sacrifice. 

McC,,”’ Creston, lowa: The last report of the 
Canadian Pacific, made in December, showed a 
The lands unsold ag- 
greg: ited a total of 15,000,000 acres. 

“Lamb,” Buffalo: King’ s column of * Financial 
Logic”’ is written to fool the gullible. 1 take no 
stock in its predictions, and you may be sure that it 
is not written for philanthropic purposes 

“Fr. HB.’ : 1. TL only answer inquirie: s in refer- 
ence to the s toc k market, and do not advise regard- 
ing grain. 2. Trinity Copper is in the hands of a 
rather unscrupulous speculative crowd, which 
makes me feel like leaving it alone. 


TEN YEARS 


“What |! Have Done In Ten Years. 
The Story of My Wonderful Success.’”’ 


HOPE every 
| reader of Lt 

Lik’s WREKLS 
will write me. 1 
would like to send 
you my tree book, 
entitled “Ten 
Vears—The Story 
of My Wondertul 
Success.” It lias 
something to say 
about one of the 
greatest and most 
promising invest 
Ment opportunities 
ever offered, Tbe 
lieve | have the 
best proposition 
from an investor’s 
standpoint’ that 
could be placed 
before you. My 
book tells all about 
the success I hive 
met with during 
my ten years ot 
business life, and about its exceptional future possibili 
ties. My success has been unprecedented, [started 
business in the city of Brooklyn in 1896. My capital 
amounted to less than $25.00. My first year’s business 
netted me over $1,000. Last year | paid dividends to ny 
%. Vive years ago my business had grown 
so large that Twas compelled to remove to larger quar 
ters. Lam now at 63 and 65 Clark Street, Brooklyn, m 
connection with the Hotel St. George. T have to-day 
what experts have pronounced the best appointed Insti 
tution of its kind in the country. Lestimate the equip 
ment of the Mac Levy Institute of Physical Culture to 


No information is cbtainable on 





partners ott 


be worth at least $40,000. ‘The Mac Levy Co. own tree | 


and clear its equipment, It also controls valuable pat 
ents— such as the Mac Levy Steel Bar System, famous 
all over the country, and the Mac Levy Trolley System, 
for quick and safe instruction in swimming. The local 
business done by the Mac Levy Institute of Physical 
Culture ts very large. Fspecially at this time of the 
year, when the swimming season is just opening, Last 
year | operated three different places teaching swim- 
ming: one at Arverne-by-the-sea, L. 1., another at 
Steeple Chase Park, Coney Island, and at our Brooklyn 
Institute. During the summer months | taught thou 
| had thitteen instructors on my pay- 
roll. Each instructor worke | ten hours a day, and al 
minutes to each pupil. You 
can get an idea from this, the amount of business which I 
did during the warm weather months. ‘Thos, you under 
stand, was in addition of my Maal Order Department 
and regular Physical Culture business I have long 
thought that there are thousands of people in moderate 
circumstances who would like to invest a few dollars in 
an Institution of this kind. At last I decided to offer a 
block of the treasury stock of this Company to the pub- 
lic at its par value. LT had good reasons tor coming to 
this decision. fF wish to put into operation extensive 
plans tor extending the business of the Mac Levy Insu 
tute of Physical Culture and the Mac Levy Gymnasium 
Equipment Co, Lalso wish to erect a building that wall 
enable me to meet adequately the growing demands ot 
my business. It you are of a speculative mind T do not 
want you asa partner. Wall Street is the place for you 
-where thousands of dollars are lost in mining and oil 
It you have a tew dollars that you want to in- 
vest where it willearn more for you than the 3 or 4% 
which savings banks pay their depositors, | want you to 
read my bool I want you as a partner in this great 
Institution, Do not let your money stand idle earning 
only 30r 4% which the savings banks pay their deposi- 
tor Put it to work. Join it with mine. T believe that 
within a year this Company will pay dividends ot at least 
o% Let me send you this book. Itis absolutely tree. 
Write for itto-day. Now 
MAC LEVY, 
Preside Mac Levy Co., Ine. 
Dept. L. 63-65 Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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12 Corn Killing Plasters. 


BE PACKAGE 25 CORNO removes corns. 


¥ Builis new skin. A heaven!y resief. 

. SEND QUARTER NOW aphienen 

4 tmonry beck, Sample \ 
Best Supply Co., Sole 


CORNO REMOVES CORNS fais Jotiet, Ls. 


Also ‘Drag and Shoe Stores. 











| bentures. 


“D.,” Brooklyn: 1. Among the cheaper bonds at 
present I should include Toledo St. L. and Western 
4s, and in the speculative class American Tobacco 
4s. 2. I would not be in a hurry to buy stocks in 
such a market, nor bonds either, for that matter. 

G.,”” Toledo, O.: The data you seek about the 
Pittsburg stocks will be found in Moorhead's 
Quarter.y Record, which summarizes facts of inter- 
est regarding securities dealt in on the Pittsburg 
stock exchange. Itis published by the Moorhead 
Publishing C ompany, Pittsburg. 

’ Standish, N. Y.: 1. I do not recognize the 
firm, and itis impossible to obtain information of 
value regarding the properties. 2. I understand 
that none is left to the unfortunate shareholders 
of the Ladue, and it is their own fault, for they per- 
mitte d the property ° be handled by incompetents. 

*B.,”’ Rye Beach : There are evidences of liqui- 
dation in both U. P. A Reading. I would not be ina 
hurry to get into this market. The speculative 
manipulators who have been boosting L. and N., on 
the talk of making it a guaranteed 7 per cent. stock, 
are not the kind of people that I would choose to 
follow. 

“N.,”’ Baltimore: 1. The Lake Superior Corpora- 
tion was the successor to the Con. Lake Superior 
Company. The income bonds represent the ussess- 
ment paid in cash, and, as I understand it, were for 
the amount paid in, namely, $3,000,000. Collateral 
trust 53 are authorized up to an issue of $10,000,000 
2. p cannot recall the date. 

a ’Seranton: 1. Greene Con. Copper pays 40 
cents per share every twomonths. It is said to be 
one of the greatest copper mines in the country. 
Its par value is $10, and it is selling at a consider- 
able premium, as the quotations indicate. 2. You 
must be a subscriber at the home office to be entitled 
to. 7 privileges of this column. 

. W.,”” Milwaukee: The Con. Lake Superior 
pe which has been selling around 19, is 
the new stock. The quotation in New York is made 
on the curb. It looks as if the reorganized company 
did not start out with sufficient cash working capi- 
tal. One million dollars was provided, but this was 
very be forac orporation of its magnitude. 
"Newark: The impression prevails that the 
Con. Toke Superior, when it was reorganized, did 
not provide sufficient funds to tide it over its 
troubles. It is also believed that the Steel Trust 
will be glad to secure the property at as low a price 
as possible. I would not sacrifice my shares, for if 
the iron industry maintains its strength the com- 
pany will be able to report good earnings. 

3.,”’ Goshen, The new Lake Superior Cor- 
poration stock looks c sheaper than most of the non- 
dividend-paying iron and steel stocks, but it would 
be unwise to purchase until the difficulties regard- 
ing the adjustment of the Mich. Lake Superior 
bonded indebtedness has been settled. The old 
stock received income bonds for the assessment 
paid. You must bear that fact in mind. Your other 
questions have been answered in previous issues. 

“Southern ”’: Southern Railway common last 


| year ranged from 19 to 38, and this year has sold as 


low as 291-2. The industrial development of the 
South is adding to the value of this great property, 
but on its earnings the stock is as high as it should 
be; and unless the market shows far greater 
strength than is now being developed, I doubt if 
you will get your price before the close of this year. 
Yet, an active, speculative movement at any time 
might help you out, and I hesitate to advise you to 
sell at a loss. Obviously, much depends on general 
business conditions. 

”’ Lowell, Mass.: The stockholders of Amer- 
ican Malt have been circularized to see if they will 
consent to a plan to reduce the capital stock. The 
company’s properties include ‘twenty-nine of the 
best-appointed malt-houses in different parts of the 
United States. The last annual report for the year 
ending September Ist showed a surplus over inter- 
est payments of $116,000. In March last the former 
directors paid into the company’s treasury $340,000 
in cash and $1,000,000 in common stock, in settle- 
ment of unearned dividends declared by them. I 
would not sac i? e my stock at a loss. 

‘Sigma’: 1. American Hide and Leather pre- 
ferred, if it Rt, assured of its dividend regularly, 
would sell somewhat higher. The prosperous con- 
dition of the property has in part been discounted. 
I think. 2. Rock Island common, around 25, is ree 
garded favorably for speculation. The much-talkede 
of and long-promised rise in the common has failed of 
fulfillment, and speculators in the stock have been 
generally disgusted thereby. 3%. There are those 
who still believe that Steel common will some day 
be put on a dividend basis. I believe that day is a 
wogd way off, if we shall ever see it again. 

” Rochester: 1. No regular reports of earn- 
ings ah available. I base my judgment on what 
those who know all about the property have told me 
regarding its future. 1 have believed that they told 
the truth, but [ stand sponsor for no one. 2, The 

Colo. Industrial bonds, around 70, are spe culatively 
attractive. 3. The earnings of the American Ice 
Company thus far this year, Iam told, show a con- 
gy improvement. 4. I am unable to ascertain. 

Few industrial bonds are regarded in the same 
investment class as first railroad mortgages. Ameri- 
on Tobacco 6s, American Cotton Oil 4 1-2s, and 
U. Leather és are all fairly good. 

Veritas” - American Ice Securities stock sells 
at a lower ut E. than the old American Ice pre- 
ferred, because the latter carried with it about 16 
per cent. in dividends accumulated, which were met 
by payment in the new American Ice Security de- 
2. The Con. Lake Superior stock was ex- 
changed for Lake Superior Corporation stock, on a 
basis representing the difference in the quoted 
values. 3. I believe you would not make a mistake, 
at least from the speculative standpoint, if you 
would sell your Manhattan Elevated at present 
figures and buy Southern Pacific preferred. You 
would certainly increase your income. 4. Soo com- 
mon was cheap when I recommended it, around 60, 
but on the present dividend of 4 per cent. it is 
high enough, and the management denies rumors 
that the dividend is to be increased at present. 





Continued on page 499 

































TOUCH 
TYPEWRITER 


Let us prove what 
we claim at our 
expense. 


There is only one way to prove anything 


4 





about a typewriter, and that is an actual 
test of the machme itselt im your own 
ottice, 

Phat is what we want every possible pur 
chaser of a Fox ‘Typewriter to do belore he 
pus 

When we say the Fox Typewriter can be 


operated wath trom to roo per cent. less 


energy than any other typewriter, it vesn't 
mean anything to you unless we can slow by 
this saving that at wall enable you to reduce 
the cost of typewriting im your office, give 
you a better grade of work and save you a 
vast amount of worry about repau When 


we show you that, you are interested 

We have proved this to some of the most 
discriminating buyers inthe country. Seventy 
five per cent. of our sales are made under 
just such circumstances, 

It we can prove it to you, you want our 
machine. 

Remember we prove thas at our ex 
pense All you have to do 1s say you are 
interested, no matter where you are 


Write us to-day 


Fox Cypewriter Company, 
executive Office and Factory, 
660 Front $t., Grand Rapids, Mici). 


ranches and Agencies m 


Principal Cities. 





and Liquor Mabit curedin10 
lo 20 days. No pay titLeurcds 
Write DR. 4. L. STEPHENS CO., 
" Depts t-. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 








. IcTDpD — . TO 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
CONTRACTORS, MATERIAL MEN, BUILDERS, MANU RAC: 
TURERS, in fact, ANYBODY interested in Construction 
News of all kinds, obtain from our daily reports QUtCh 
RELIABLE INFORMATION. Our special correspondents 
all over the country enable us to give our patrons th? 
hews in advance of their competitors and before it has 
become common property, 
Let us know vine. you want and we will send you 
Biuniples and quote you prices, 

) ) . . ™ ™ Tv . hd 
PRESS CLIPPINGS 
PRESS CLIPPINGS on any subject from all the leading 
current hewspapers, magazines, trade and technical 
journals of the United States and Canada, Pt BLIt 
SPEAKERS, WKITERS, STUDENTS, CLUB WOMEN can 8e- 
cure reliable data for speeches, essays, debates, ete. 
Special facilities for serving Trade and Class Journ: ils, 
tailroads. and large industrial corporations. 
WE READ, through our staff of skilled readers, a more 
comprehensive aid better selected list of publications 
en any other) ureau, 

AIM to vive prompt and intelligent service at the 

ll price consistent with good wor 
Write us about it. Send stamp tor booklet. 


UNITED STATES PRESS 
CLIPPING BUREAU 


147 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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Central American Trade. 


IS GRATIFYING to learn through 
Consul-General Winslow, of Guate- 
mela City, Guatemala, Central America, 
that the United States is more than hold- 
ine its own in the race for the imports of 
t republic, which, it may be said, are 
generally decreasing, because of the hard 
tines through which the country is pass- 
ir Large quantities of groceries, flour, 
itoes, shoes, dry goods, and clothing 
from the United States, but Ger- 
y and England seem to have the lead 
machinery and hardware. There is 
‘ly a fine opening in these latter lines 
‘our exporters, Mr. Winslow says, but 
they must be in position to push their 
,Js personally, to give longer credits, 
| to take more pains with packing. 
ill, it is safe to say, there are $8,000,- 
) of American capital invested in 
iatemala and there is an opening for 
ich more, if it is backed by the right 
| of management. 


PATENTS tt PRorect 


u.S. & A.B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


— 


Established 1869. 





DIVIDENDS. 


The Wellington Association it is not a question 
nise, but of performance Not a promise of what 
yin the future, but a statement of what we did 

ear and what we are doing this year. Last year 
\ iation paid five dividend » per cent. in all 
year the Association Is paying 3 per cent. quarterly, 
1 idditional dividends as shall have been earned 


ember rst, making five dividend 
for particulars. 


The Wellington Association, Boulder, Colo, 


in al 


t 


‘A STREAM 
OF GOLD 


is constantly flowing 
















from our 


mines to the pockets of nearly 
1,000 of our clients. It amounted 
to nearly $150,000 In 1404; it should 
umount to $2 ina Itisthere 


ultot our work «toper sting develop- 


ed, proven, equipped, dividend-paying 


gold mines and oil properties of the 
very highest class, on a sate, sound 
mid wondertully successtul system 
that positively guarantees immense profits 
and makes a loss impossible. Our system 


\ completely eliminates the risks of ordinary 
mining and enables investors to share in 
the enormous dividends of the most profit 
thle industries in the world, while enjoy 
“uo the safety of a government bond. It 
OU want to make money write to-day 
or full particulars, including six montlis’ 
free subscription to our illustrated min 
FAs paper. 

ha A. L. WISNER & CO., Bankers, 
i? > 


~ Broadway, 
iICED 


New York, 








Tempting 


We are sacrificing a quantity of high- 
class reproductions of copyrighted draw- 


ings at very low prices. We will send 
prepaid to any address in the United 
States the following beautiful pictures, 
which represent at our regular prices 


$1.25 Worth for 50 Cents 


One set of twelve Tally Cards, complete 
with silk cord and tassel, each card 
bearing in miniature a reproduction of 
one of the famous Stanlaws Girls. 

A set of three Stanlaws Poster Girls, 
beautifully finished in colors, size 11 x 7, 
an artistic decoration for the walls of 
your den. 

A series of four breezy out-of-door girls, 
done in black and white on heavy paper, 
size 14 1-4 x 10 1-2, suitable for framing. 

One of Jas. Montgomery Flagg’s wonder- 
ful character studies of the American 
Girl, printed in sepia on heavy plate 
paper, size 12 3-4 x 9 1-2, suitable for 

_ framing. 

Iwo more of Flagg’s daintily executed 
heads, miniatures of the originals in 
our possession, on one card, size 7 1-2 
x 6, suitable for framing. 


FOR A QUARTER we will send the 
three Stanlaws Poster Girls, the four Out- 
of Door Girls, the large Flagg’s head, and 
the t wo-head miniature. 

FOR 15 CENTS we will send sample 
copies of Judge, Leslie’s Weekly and 
Judge’s Library, together with the four 
- it-of-Door Girls and one colored Poster 
FOR 5 CENTS we will send sample 
copies of Judge, Les ie’s Weekly and 
Jutge'’s Library. 

Order to-d-y ; don’t wait till to-morrow. 
Address Picture Depa-tment, Judge Com- 


yo 


bany, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


——. 




















EVANS, WILKENS & €0., 


LESLIE'S 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. | 
Continued from page 498 


“D.,” Worcester, Mass.: Unable to get track of 
it and doubt if it is of consequence. 

“ K.,”’ St. Paul, Minn.: I think you are entitled to 
your income bonds and your stock, and I would com- 
municate, as suggested, with the home office in 
Philadelphia. 

** Alder,”” Canton: I would prefer a_ stock-ex- 
change house. Among the best of these are Spencer 
Trask & Co., William and Pine streets, and Edey, 
Brown & Sanderson, 2 Wall St. | 

“Cape Cod”: I have answered you as well as I | 
could. The benefit from the Pittsburg connections 
has not been fully derived as yet, because the con- 
nections are not wholly completed. I am told that 
they shortly will te. I would not sacrifice the shares 
at a loss. 

“S ,” Indianapolis: Some of the heaviest owners 
and directors of the American Woolen Co., not long 
since, advised their friends that dividends on the | 
common might be expected before the close of the 
year unless there wasa decided slump in business. On 
this information a strong pool to purchase the stock 
was organized just before the recent liquidation. 
Whether it has disposed of its holdings or not, I do 
not know. Iam told that it has not. 

“ D.,” Springfield, Mass.: 1. The condition of the 
affairs of the concern has not yet been fully 
disclosed. A technicality is involved in your case 
which only a lawyer can pass upon. I have re- 
peatedly advised against doing business with the 
firm, for this was not the first of its troubles. The 
concern did a large business, not the kind that had 
my approval. 2. You must be on my preferred list 
to be entitled to answers in this column. It ought 
to be worth it. 

**M.,”’ Dayton, O.: If People’s Gas, as I have be- 
fore remarked, was not subject to the vicissitudes of 
unfriendly municipal legislation in Chicago, now ren- 
dered more easy than ever by legislative authority, 
recently conferred, it would sell on a much higher 
basis, the same as other municipal gas shares. The 
city council, it is believed, will endeavor to reduce 
the price of gas, and this, unless legal obstacles can 
be interposed to prevent it, may ultimately result in 
reduced dividends. 

“R.,”’ Canada: 1. Corn Products preferred, ac- 
cording to its recently printed annual report, hardly 
earned 3 per cent. last year. Itis said that its en- 
tire property could be duplicated for one-third of 
its capitalization. The cut in prices has reduced 
the income of the company very seriously. If the 
competing interests would get together, the divi- 
dend could be earned. When they will get together 
I cannot say. 2. I think the Steel Trust shares are 
as high as the present condition of the iron industry 
warrants. 

“R.,”’ St. Louis: The tendency toward reaction in 


the iron industry carries with it a similar tendency | 


in the bituminous coal business. C. and O. ranged 
last year from 28 1-2 to 51, and its highest price 
this year was about 60. If it were permanently on a 
4 per cent. basis it would be worth this and much 
more. I do not advise its purchase in a market such 
as this. The tendency to liquidation still continues. I 
doubt if we will have a much stronger market until 
some uncertain factors, including the crop outlook, 
are more clearly defined. 

““C.,”” Montgomery, Ala.: 1. Of course I have not 
seen the properties and only know that the firm 
seems to be doing a large and prosperous business. 
I have had no complaint from their customers. 2. I 
know of no such book, but you can get something in 
that line by inclosing a two-cent stamp to Edey, 
Brown & Sanderson, 2 Wall Street, and asking for 
their April quotation guide on railroad shares and 
industrials, and mentioning LESLIE’s WEEKLY. It 
will be sent free. 3. I know of no paper that gives 
ycu the unbiased information that you seek. 

“'W.,”” New York; This is not a good market to 
carry non-dividend-paying stocks, either railways 
or industrials, on a slender margin. Your People’s 
Gas will probably, because of its dividends and large 
earnings, work out all right, and your Southern 
Pacific also, if promised dividends this year are de- 
clared. The evidences of a declining tendency in 
the iron industry in certain directions make me 
afraid of Steel common. The Rock Island pool seems 
to have gone to pieces, but this stock is liable to be- 
come active at any time. Colo. Fuel represents a 
great property, and the interest of influential in- 
siders is to keep the stock strong at present. Ameri- 
can Locomotive, I believe, was advanced by in- 
siders who sought to unload, and did unload a con- 
siderable amount of their holdings of the common. 
The talk of dividends on K. T. preferred cannot 
be traced to official sources. Erie will probably 
work out its own salvation in due time, and Wabash 
also, though | am distrustful of the latter because 
of the heavy bonded obligations placed, and being 
placed, ahead of the stock. You carry too much 
ail in such a market. 


New York, May 18th, 1905. JASPEK. 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


the Pure and Delicious 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


The enormous sales of my Toffee in this country and 
in England (the home of Mackintosh’s Toffee) have 


made it the great international candy. I[t is abso- 
lutely pure and wholesome, and the best candy ever 
made for children. [want to caution you against 
inferior imitation of iny Totfee. Be sure that you 
get the original * Mackintosh’s Toffee.” Ask your 
dealer, and if he cannot supply you send me Ten 
Cents in stauips for a pales & package; or $1.60 for 
aélb Family Tin. Try your dealer first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 105, 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 
PATENT SECURED 
A Or Fee Returned 


|Free opinion as to patentability. Sead for Guide Book 
and What to Invent, finest publications Issued tor free 
distribution, Patents secured by us advertised at our 
ex pense 











GOL F Street, Washington, D.C. 


| of primitive self-government. 


| death any dogs on the island. 
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Queer Island Laws. 


HERE ARE some strange laws in the 
Cook Islands, in the eastern Pacific, 
though they are a portion of the British 
empire. The population is Maori, and 
each island legislates for itself. The 
island council of Manihiki—one of the 
group—has lately passed an ordinance to 
**regulate village life ’’ within the island, 
which is highly interesting as a sample 
The ordi- 
nance re-enacts ‘** the ancient law of 
Manihiki as to dogs,’’ and sentences to 
Pigs are 
not to wander at large, and any person 
wandering about after nine P.M. may be 
arrested and taken to the court-house to 
explain his reasons for being abroad. No 
debt incurred by a native inhabitant is to 
be recoverable in any court. Selling or 
giving intoxicating liquor to any native 
inhabitant is punishable with a fine of 
fifty dollars, with a reservation of a limit- 
ed quantity for sick people ; drunkenness 
is visited with a fine of five dollars ; 
‘fighting in the streets, or otherwise 
breaking the Sabbath,’’ with a ten shil- 
lings’ fine. 
e 2 


The Argument for the 
Smaller College. 
THE PRESIDENTS of several of our 
large colleges, who were recently 
asked to tell what they considered the 
greatest moral danger confronting a col- 
lege student in a large city, unwittingly 
furnished a strong argument in favor of 
the small college in a rural community 
when they practically united in the state- 
ment that the chief danger, under the 
conditions stated, was the “‘ frittering 
away of the student’s time in trivial, 
self-indulgent occupations and animal 
pleasures,’’ and also ‘‘ the temptation to 
explore phases of life to which the stu- 
dent had beena stranger.’’ It is obvious 
enough that such moral perils as these, 


and particularly the latter, rarely present | 


themselves to the students of small col- 
leges in small towns. The temptations 
of city life, which are hard enough to 
combat and offset, even with young men 
under the immediate influence of wise 
parents and the surroundings of a good 
home, become infinitely greater when 
these same young men are freed from 
home restraints and have, in addition, 
their natural propensities stimulated by 
the example and influence of their col- 
lege mates and the large license too often 
allowed to the prankiness of college boys. 
The parents, therefore, who are seeking 
for an educational institution where the 
factors making for pure and _ strong 
character have presumptively the largest 
and freest play, can hardly fail to choose 
the smaller institution remote from any 
great centre of population. 


Special Prizes for 


Amateur Photographers. 


ATTENTION is called to a new special pictorial 
contest in which the readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
are invited to engage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the picture, sent in by June 15th, which most 
truly expresses the spirit and significance of the 
Fourth of July. This contest is attractive, and 
should bring out many competitors. 

LesLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur pl otographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique.and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient, No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 





the back of the photograph, except when letter post- | 


age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of rece nt cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news J ature w0MNe 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winne rs. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIF’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All photo- 
graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE'S WFEKLY 
become its property and therefore will not be re- 
turned. 


N. B.—All communications should be spec ifically 


addressed to “ Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fourth Aven ue, 
New York.” When the address is not fully aiven, 

“ ’ 
communications sometimes go to Leslie’s Maqga- 
zine” or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Silver paper with a | 





2-3 visits + 
¢ 25 wea 
5 7x 00 -—- 
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All Transactions on Honor. 

Mothers buy Diamonds on credit for sons and daugh- 
ters. Husbands buy Diamonds on credit for wives. 
Brothers and sistee: Ley Diamonds on credit for each 
other. Lovers buy Diamonds on credit for sweethearts. 
All classes take advantage of the famous Loftia Credit 
System, Save a Diamond. Winaheart. Write today 
for our Diamond Catalog—1000 illustrations. Select the 





j article on its arrival, pay one-fifth ofthe price. Keep it, 


‘Let Me Earn 


Diamond you want and we willsend it. If you like the 


paying the balance in eight equal monthly payments. 


OFTIS 2c 


WATCHMAKERS, JEWELERS 
Dept.B 16 92 to 98 State St. 
BROS & CO. i856 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








——Your Living== 


In my business a few investors are offered an 
income for life and the only reason I want to 
take inany one at all is that I wish to put on 
more help to take care of the large volume of 
business offered me, because of my success and 
ability, and to care for this additional business, 
a little increased capital is necessary. The way 
my business is now running, 8100.00 Invested 
makes #30.10 a year and ty the use of more capt- 
tal l can greatly increase this result. 


Going on the way I am now, in two years I 
would be able to swing the business without ald, 
but in order to accomplish immediately what 
would take two years without help, I offer an 
opportunity to investors which for safety and 
profit cannot be duplicated. 

My business 1s not a mining, oll, grain or spec- 
ulativeaffair. Isis a monoply and strictly first 
class In every particular with no debts or obli- 
gations whatsoever. This space is expensive so 
will not explain its nature here, but to anyone 
who 1s sincere and really wants to make a safe 
and profitable investment and will write me, I 
willsend full particulars and best of bank and 
other references. Address, mention this paper 





cov 
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was Pierce Underwood =a 
Hartford Bldg., - - - CHICAGO. 
1 REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS, 
Military (ioods NEW and old auctioned to F. 
Bannerman, 570 B’w’y N.Y. 15e Cat’ m’l'd 6e 





Learn by 2 
wiv Mount Birds 
and animals. Delightful work for Men, 
Women and Boys. Quickly learned in spare 
time. Fascinating, profitable. Adorn 
} home, den, office with beautiful speci- 
} mens. Thousands of successtul students. 
PY Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our new catalog 
thsolutely Free Write for one to-day. 
The N. W. School of Taxidermy, 
1 L Street, Omaha, Ne 
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Five Miles at Sea 
LONG BEACH, 
LONG ISLAND 


NEW YORK’S MOST SEASON OPENS 
POPULAR RESORT IN JUNE 








Long Beach hotel 


and Cottages 


Improved Railroad Accommodations. Express trains 
45 minutes from New York City. Three Wall 
Street annex steamboats this season. 


Finest Beach and Bathing near New York 
A. E. DICH, Manager 
Long Beach, L. I. 


New York address, Hotel Sterling, 
210 West 56th St. Tel. 2350 Columbus 

















Parisian Life 


Tales More Fasci- 
nating and Interest- 
ing than the Arabian 
Nights or French 
Court Memoirs. 


I have secured the sets 
of Paul de Kock, from 
the F. J. Quinby Co., 
which were awarded the 
xold medal at St. Louis. 
Rather than rebind 
them — they are slight 
ly rubbed through 
handling—I will sell 
them at half-price as 
long 8 they last, and 
upon €mall monthly 
payments, and send 
them on one week’s ap- 
proval, carriage free. 


Paul de Hock 
The Merritest French Humorist 

las written sparkling, witty, amusing, riveting novels 

antidotes for melancholy. ‘The stories race merrily 
along, nothing didactic or dull; as original as Boe 
caceio, a8 mirthful as Gil Blas, a8 faseinat ng as the 
Oriental Tales, and as captivating a8 the DIAktirs oF 
tHe FRENCH MAIDS 

These stories are translated with fidelity into Eng 
lish, and the best authorities have adjudged them 
classics ranking with Smollett, Sterne, the Arabian 
Nights and lialzac, 


Short Fascinating Stories 


* Paul de Kock is a tonie in books instead of bot 
tles Max O Rell. © is charming characters seem 
to be under the influence of champagne.”— Charles 
Lever. “He has kept France laughing for years— the 
Smollett of Franece.”— Boston Herald. We hate the 
superlative, but believe this the best and richest book 
va'tne ever offercd. The set contains the most delicate 
and artistic French illustrations obtamnable, made 








specially for this work by Glackens, Sloan, Wenzell, 
sterner, and many other famous artists. 

lilustrated Booklet Free, giving you full particulars 
and saniple pagesof this rare set of books; but you must 
write to-day, stating whether you are interested in 
cloth or half-morocco, three-quarter, or full binding. 




















C. T. BRAINARD, 425 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Please send me booklet and particnlars 
revarding Panl de Kock'’s works. (Send- 
ing thiaineurs no oblivation.) Iam inter- 
ested in the binding. 






Name 
Address 


Leshe’s Weekly, May 26. 
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Headache and Neuralgia 


QUICKLY CURED BY USING 
DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 


Write for a trial box—we send it without cost. If you suffer 
from headache or neuralgia, Megrimine is a necessity—the safest and 
most reliable remedy on the market. Cures any headache in thirty 
minutes and leaves no unpleasant effects. After one trial you will 
never be without it. Twenty years of success places Megrimine at 


et AAAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAOMAAD MY, Rusiness Chances Abroad. 
AMERICAN CREDIT terms to foreign 


purchasers might in some cases be 
modified. Rufus Fleming, United States 
consul at Edinburgh, reports that while 
most English and continental firms give 
thirty days’ credit and 2 1-2 per cent. 
discount, the terms of American sellers 
are usually cash or fourteen days’ bills 
of exchange, with about the same dis- 





count. This means payment before the the head of all remedies for painful nervous troubles. Ask any 
goods are received. The modification of druggist or address 

the terms of our exporters and the adop- y vo y The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CoO., 

tion of the other basis would undoubtedly o “o 237 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 





increase our opportunities for a success- 
ful invasion of the British market. 
Lorina Lathrop, our consul at Bristol, 
says that ‘‘ soundly established and con- 
servative old Bristol firms are astonished 
to find themselves compelled to pay for 
goods before their arrival.’’ He thinks 
that American shippers should calculate 
to give at least three months’ credit if 
they hope to do business in Bristol. In- 
deed, all over the world shippers from 
this country will find it advantageous to 
comply with local customs in regard to 
credits. 


TRADE arK 


hae PENS 


H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Why it Leads 


er +34 ihe fe of trade 
ut | ) merit. 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 





any paper; never scratch or spurt 
Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt-Poin7vep 


pens are more duradle, and are aliead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING 


Buy an assorted sample box of 2& pens for 25 cts., ana choo 


7 a pen to suit your hand. laving Sound one, stick to it 


[)® JALERS in printing presses and 

printers’ supplies may find it to 
their advantage to look into the chances 
for trade in Mexico, where the demand 
for articles of this kind is slowly but 
steadily on the increase. Germany 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


POST FRE F'NKOM 


H BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 “JiLLIAM STREET. NEw Yor« 


or any Stationery Store. 


fia the lead th poy seems to have caught the larger part of 

lar preference. Its qualit this trade thus far. At Durango and Wh Sh ll I Cc; 
| purit Haver t several other centres of American pop ere a Oo 
host — perfect mmbinat ulation in Mexico, such as Torreon, Chi 





te 
huahua, and Aguas Clientes, there are j his Summer ? 
weekly newspapers printed in English 
for the American population ; and in all , 


gt AFAR EEEEEEEEEEEE SS SS he he he he te be be te be be a te ba te be Se Ge te be be Ge Ge te Ue Se Ge Ga Ue Ge bea Ge be ben ta Ge Ce te te te Ce te te Ge te 
SPP PEE SEEPS EE ESSE SEES ESSE EPEC ESSE SESE EEE EE SES WMPSSSESSSCSSSCSCSPSOSSSSOSCVOVOSF 


sold ut a first-class enfes wl by jobbers . ’ 
WM NAAN SON. Ialtinore, Ma ° . . ,ou are asking yoursell this question ind probably you Wil Welcome SUuygves 
” these places there is an American job- hee nyt ‘pet bd 
-igiatend : "1 . tion There are more than one hundred delighttul resorts in Wisconsin / 
printing establishment of some sort. :, bbe © sf 
4 ‘ mn" each delightlul in its own Vay No difference Vnether you want to S 
TTA AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAL In Mexico City, Monterey, and Torreon 5 sf 
i. . ie ‘ spend your vacation at a tashionable watering place or wantto vet out yr’ 
these American printing establishments 5 > of 
7 ° nto the Wild, close to Nature, where, with th smell of thre pines f? 
are quite well equipped and do excellent f” 1 ©. POND 
° Deer ° a In your nostrils ina’ the must ol running water in your eal s Fad 
job work. Printing as an art had its , , pl Gen, Pass. Agent 
© > F ° you can battle with the trout and muskallongve no difference I“ ( IR 
first seat on the American continent in yr Wi im Central Ry 
P . ‘ Viat you want in the way of an outing, you Hil finned at Foi Milwaukee, Wi 
Mexico; and in recent years, with the : a , Pe 
“Ae : ; : in Wisconsin. © The Summer Book of 1g05, beauti S Mail me, at your expense 
stabilization of conditions, there has been yf the Summer Book of 1905, de 
. . . | fully illusts ited, 1s fully descriptive of the Wisconsin s Sa gsr =| ipacate re lg ata 
much modernization of methods and | ’ ; a Y aS SpE 
; : . ; resorts, hill out and send in the attached Sf Resort 
equipment, Outside of the capital, how- | 7’ 
Pe ait: - : } coupon and you will receive the Summet rz’ Name 
ever, the printing shops in the various | ,, : yl 
hy . . | Book of tgo5, Kree, postage pad, S~ Adare err 
cities are supplied for the most part with 5 7’ 
PC S.A eae ee ae ee ne, ee 


out-of-date equipment, and there should 
be some chance to work up trade in this 
line. 





|? WOULD seem that when opportuni- The Worlds Best Experts 
ties come they should be taken advan- 

tage of in the sieht way. ‘This is not Pronounce It The Best. 
! always done by our exporters. United 
States Vice-Consul Gracey, at Iuchau, 
China, gives some reasons why, notwith 
standing the open door, American trade 
is not more rapidly extended in the 
Orient. Some months ayo there was an 
opportunity to introduce American filing 
cabinets, card indices, ete. The vice 
consul obtained a large number of cata 















For a good drink’s sake — 


turn down the man / 


who offers a substi- 
tute when you_ order 
CLUB COCKTAILS. 
Seven kinds — Manh: attan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, York— 
but only one brand “CL us.” 


G. F. HUEBLEIN & BRO., ».,..5°'.,, 






This man did 
not insist on getting the 


KREMENTZ 


ONE- ‘PIECE SuTlew 


vill throw 








it awity 











Vora Don ny collar bartte to throw away 
buy the RRE " ENVY md be comtortable 
It iscasy to button 
Kasy to unbatton 
Always stays buttoned 
lt is the standard of quality 












Lhe deals » don't keep KREMENTZ Button 
ee he cate Klien eres logues from this country, but in every Hartford NewYork London 
Insist on the KREMEN TZ and take no other instance the firms failed to send their 

It damaved in any ‘ whe ee wnved tor mew . ‘ » 
one without cost, at any dealer wholesale prices and discounts. Such a 

“Story of Collar Button” gives styles and siz mistake a British merchant would not THE “SOHMER”® HEADS THE 






ent for postal 






KREMENTZ @ CO. make, and the purchase in this case will LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
doubtless be made from some one else 


72 Chestnut St. Newark, N. L GRADE PIANOS 
than an American. Mr. Gracey also 


makes the point that Americans do not 
quote for Oriental markets their com- 
plete prices. Nor do they go into partic- Gold Medals 
Special $1.00 sme ici speci Chicago NewOrleans Paris 
é 1 
q 










ulars sufficiently. Special catalogues 


should be prepared for Asia. The pack- 1893 1885 1900 
ing of goods sent from the United States P 
ELECTRIC SEARCH LIGHT is unsatisfactory. Owing to changes of rand Prizetishest 


Every One Guaranteed climate, dampness, and heat in transit Award inky aati 
nly sa 


GIVES 3,000 FLASHES sgh ie EES ic Ei oh ° ° ° Scehmer Building, 
there is no certainty that they will arrive St Lo Ww rid F Fi paged in (Greater Ne 
NOT A TOY Rewnre of cheap inlisttons, in satisfactory condition. British firme us 0 $ ain 5th Ave., cor 22d St. ork 


Buta nseful, practicable, durable and convenient article 


POSTPAID 


This Vest Pocket 









for every one. No danger of fire—can't “bilo t-simpl ave been so long supplying these 
eata ites butt ” geal Soi nae lie we lig it. Tnwninatio h - B . I I % B 1905 
| . . " $ 
for Physicians, Watchmen, Plumbers. Clereymen, Miners, Rail. | Markets that they know just how to pack ae 
youd Men, Bankers, Hante i] No heat, matches, che 1 arri ; : , 
cala Safe A el re a cpeeaan fi No oe hag oly nell goods so that they W ill arrive in the best Kn 0X M afl n P 
Sts ois cations aaah AGENTS cath th nis money | condition. Some manufacturers of Amer- F. 
terms. THE t: if Vo «O., Dept. %., Wellfleet, Mass. ican breakfast foods have been sending Cc Zz eS m a 
their products to China. They are packed Ordinary * medicated” soaps are noth. M oto l 


in tins, but the packages are sealed with ing but soap and have we medicinal 


. . . lect. Glenn’s  Sulp Soap Sile 
2 paper and the contents arrive in a mouldy palite Sie ulphur tp disin 
" ae - : > . fects, heals eruptions, eezema. and cures 
condition. English breakfast foods come itching 


2 Three Port System 






» eS 
Qe etal in soldered tin packages and arrive all Hac ik dally tw faliet sad beth. Vow un. __. Automatic 
Extra dr right. American exporters should take caine ae ) pen viont vase 
CHAMPAGNE lessons in proper packing of products for . arburetos 
hi aap hota BP Cured with Glenn’s Perfect 


China, and also in making full quotations. 





ls second to no Champagne in Speed Contro 


Sulphur Soap 





the world. It is half the price of « ° Designed and Built for Hard Work 
. , iia : dc. » ene Bh Geant seven, oF wailed tor Sec. be Sizes, 11-2 to 13 Morse Power. 
foreign makes, because there no CMe (5. CRITTENTOS ¢ -. 13 vetoes a Sew Tasks Send for Catalogue wigs 


Piso’s Cure for Consumption always gives reliet in 


duty cr ship freight to pay on | cases ol Conghs ant Cold S011 Rind and Witehet Bye, Bark or brown, 0 ce Camden Anchor- Rockland Machine Works 


this American made Champagne. eee | ROCKLAND, ME. 














Pur Sohimer Piano i yhonestly made that continu 


SERVED EVERYWHERE coset ie mi wot mmpair ns tends wales A Ivertise in Leslie’s Weekly | Aue Awa Seezerne te 
ani eae: FAC ASUS 3 CCK neon ny. 
AMERICAN WINE CO., ST. LOUIS t - P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, & ¥. 





Four 24-Hour Trains to Chicago Every Day-NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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‘AGAGAGY | Life-insurance Suggestions. 


t [NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No | 
9 charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
* | life-insurance matters, and communications are 
{ treated confidentially. A stamp should always be | 
! inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed | 
» advisable. Address “ Hermit,”’ LEsLig’s WEEKLY, 
: 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 
\ 
‘ 
\ 






UNEQUALED 
EXCELLENCE 


PASSED UNSURPASSEI ° . 
| HILE any form of life-insurance 


policy issued by a reputable com- 
pany commends itself to would-be in- 
{) | surers, there are advantages in an en- 











anc seal *4# | paid in, with interest, while in the mean- 
t Wi j} | time protection is being afforded to one’s | 
¥ » | family. Many a man has been able in | 
LIQUEUR {\; | this way to secure for himself the capital 

“ (4 | needed to purchase a home or to estab- 
PERES CHARTREUX ‘) | lish a business. This kind of insurance 
4 | has been, in the cases of not a few indi- 


GREEN AND YELLOW Ye - . ‘ : 
\) | viduals, a powerful incentive to saving 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT f and a keen spur to ambition. It is true 


[AKRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES {% | that the endowment costs more per year | INSURANCE Company 


TILLED BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS 


dowment policy which make it especially C 
mi td | a as ~y —_ _ it ge all are a Strong Featu re of 
— ~ 4; | the functions of the ordinary life policy, / . 9 oa 
; css e 'y | providing a fund for the policy-holder’s ) The Prudential S Policies. 
, SQeeer | +4 , dependents in the event of his death, but 
| ‘) | it also holds out to him the promise of 
& a personally realizing the benefits it con- Through Them You Can Get 
9; eh rau () | fers. There is a great satisfaction in 
reres Cnartrevs « | knowing that one need pay premiums for | ‘ WV \ 5 
huis sa sasstl fG only a limited term of years in order to | Money if Needed, ithout Bor 
become the possessor of a snug sum of | ‘ ‘ 
"| money, the equivalent of what has been | rowing From Friend or Bank. 
} cecntecemmeeneeemmpeonnatee 
 Q 


= 
a 


Send for Specimen Policy at Your Age. 


xXx 








HES CHANTREUX) AT THE MonastTeny J | than the life policy, but it is well worth gh OF AMERICA 

F LAGHANDE CHARTKEUSE,FKANCE, AND {4 | the additional outlay. Itisa particularly | (oa . 
uk wWwHN R¢ SHO! A 1O ( ° 7 ‘ 
KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS () | good thing for a young man to invest his 
CHARTREUSE THE ABOVE CUT RKEPRI 4 , ° . JOHN F DRYDEN 
GENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL EMPLoyrp 4 | Spare cash in, since the premiums favor | : :N, 

) . . . 

IN THE PUTTING UPOF THE ARTICLE SINCE 4 youth, and the chances of his enjoying President 

THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM FRANCE, (49 me ee gee ra of 

AND IT 18 NOW KNOWN AS ESeuaun ft the returns himself are most exce llent. Home Office: 
PERES CHARTREUX (HE MONKS, {J | Instances are numerous in which an en- NEWARK.N.J Qy 
HOWEVER, STILL RETAIN E EX( ut _ . , | dowment policy has proved to be the ; ’ ' fp 
I i4T TO US TH OLD BOTTI AND LABEL a . 
AS WELL), DISTILLED BY THE SAME ONDE. § | basis of competence and success that D / 

WELL), DI (DEI j — 

OF MONKS WHO HAVE SECURELY GUAKDED  § | would not otherwise have been achieved. . D 

TH SECRET OF ITS MANUFACTUKE F RK rae | ny 
HUNDREDS OF YEARS AND WHO ALONE jy “—H.,” Chicago: Ido not think favorably of the | A i .{ 
| ESS AKNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS ; | association. y F GIBRALTAR 

F THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR Ri *“C.,”” Lonaconing, Md.: The Baltimore Life is not $ tr j 

{ a very large, but is quite a prosperous, company. eae) eS , 
Gr i f Its expense of management seems heavy. I would PD / i 
| r& ( 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y.,  ¢4 | prefer an endowment policy in one of the larger 
> Agents for United State f7j | companies. 
(4 **D.,”’ Rochester, N. Y.: 1. I could not enumerate 
LA 9%] | all the different forms of policies. 2. If you will | 


give your age and ask for a specimen policy of the 
| kind you want and the amount you desire, and ad- 


i d dress it to “Department S, Prudential Life, New- 
mprove ark, N. J.,’’ you will receive the information you 
ask for, far more satisfactorily than I can give it, 


| 
; 
and some very interesting facts about the various | 
forms of insurance. 
y “L.,”’ Bradford, Penn.: 1. I certainly would not 
/ think of accepting the offer made to you by the 
brokers for your tontine deferred-dividend policy. 


2. The Equitable is absolutely sound, and every 


policy contract it has made will be honestly carried 
out. The State insurance department of New York | 
is my authority for this statement, and its reliability 
is unquestioned. | 
| “J.:T.,”’ Pullman: Sick benefits are offered by 


fraternal associations, and for temporary help may 


THE STANDARD be acceptable; but for old-age benefit the best you 
can do is to take out an endowment policy which, at 












FOR GENTLEMEN the expiration of fifteen, twenty, or thirty years, 
will give you a stipulated amount of cash. Nearly 
ALWAYS EASY | all the best companies issue endowment policies, 
and rates do not vary toany extent. | 
“Widow,” Baltimore, Md.: 1. The annuity offer of | 
“MMR, The Name ‘BOSTON ) the Equitable’s agent simply means that the com- 
GARTER” is stamped on pany will give you, on payment of $5,000 in cash, a : 
| settled income each year, during the remainder of ea ' i 
Gvery toop-— . your life. Of course the company retains the $5 000 eres 4 2% HENRY B.HYDE 
after your death. 2. All the facts about the Equi- : : ss FOUNDER 
| table annuities and endowments will be given you 
The by the headoffice. You can fill out the coupon at- 
tached to the advertisement of the Equitable 
cusHion — this page, according to the directions it con J.W.ALEXANDER INGt _J.HLMYDE 
m . | PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT 
BUTTON « 
CLASP * 


Lies flat to the leg—never 


Eee cee] Whar Cyprus Wil Buy. JT LE INE 


amy 
PAT 


Dapeng, UR WATCHFUL and enterprising : : ; Att | | WAIT xe) 24 NO MAN 








Boston, Mass., U.S.A. consular representative at Beirut, 
THE “VELVET GRIP" PATENT HAS BEEN, cy, aendel sunie o ue ° 
ut SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. cIRCUIT couRT) >9T!a, Mr. Ravndal, sends a report from Every tick of the clock 





that point to the State Department con- 





cerning trade opportunities in the island es. brings you nearer the un- 
of Cyprus. It appears from this that in Pip: 2 : : 
The Truth Cyprus, asin Syria, the age of machinery 1H pg ga productive years of your life. 
Can be tld whe is just dawning. Both provinces present 8 Bi Bee: At data laleverematets of your 
virgin territory for American manufac- re ee ee ° ee 
Great turers and exporters of agricultural ma- life make provision for your 
chinery. Mr. Ravndal advises the latter, : ee mature years. 
Western as far as Cyprus is concerned, to corre- ae tee . P 
" Ch spond with Mr. Gennadius, director of as ee An Endowment Policy in the 
} i) ampagne agric ure licosia. C ‘us. anc Hy i : ae S ° ° 
agriculture, Nicosia, Cyprus, and with ; Equitable will Pra atheel your sur- 
the Standard of P. J. Louisides & Co., exporters and im- | Ji: fig: ': ~ 
| American Wines porters, Larnaca, Cyprus. Abundant i ae tit plus earnings when you need 
bli enti, Sy crops were harvested in Cyprus last year, 7 ie 7 ; them most — and meanwhile 


tion. It is PureGrape and the prospects are good for 1905. 















pale, femanted and Commerce between the United States your loved ones are protected. 
then Sor heesitbeionen, and Cyprus is as yet in its infancy, but 
possessing the bou is likely to grow, especially along agri- 


Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 
Write to GAGE E. TARBELL 2™° Vice President 


quet and flavor that . . ’ 
pretender Bom cultural lines, we buying Cyprus wool, | 
ile einai ds : skins, and wines, the Cypriots buying 
be Six ' ‘rie . ° 
ieaedl Champagnes from us agricultural implements and ma- 
4, pd at BE. ~~. chinery, including wind and oil engines 
aris expos one . . . Tn 
1900. the GREAT | for irrigation purposes. The total trade 





sil |} WESTERN was of Cyprus amounts to $4,000,000, about Send this coupon for particulars or write 
r the only one that be " . A ‘ : P 
4, tfLjéin received a» GOLD E equally divided between exports and im- The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 Broadway, New York. 
MMU. Shed C7) | MEDAL.” ports, and is gradually increasing. Dept. No. 


= 
- ty 





< GGA | PLEASANT VALLEY arcing an Endowment to sued toa 
; slay ; 
OS WINE C0., iene 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 






GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Name. 


Address 


Sold by | »speetable wine 
dealers everywhere, 
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Glad to see you're 


if k from the front 4 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 





ou could s« my back trom the front 


WILSON 
WHISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! 





taunchly built of strong, rigid steel plates 
buoyant —strong —sate—speedy—as 
than a modern schooner 
can’t sink bee 


ause of the air Chambers 


not row boats with 


Motor Boats, 1G foot, 1'. 


-” : ' -——e, 
Mullins Stamped Steel Boats Are Safe—They Can’t Sink 


with air chambers in each end like a lite be 
much better than a w 


‘ ey don’t leak—-crack--dry out 


Motor Boats, how Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats. 
Mullins Steel Motor Boats are elegantly equipped, full-fledged, torpedo 
motors in them 
h. p., $135; 18 foot, 3 h. p., $240. 

Row Boats $20 up. 
All boats are sold direct and every boat is fully guaranteed. 
Send for 1905 Catalogue 
The W. H. Mullins Company, (The Stecl Boat Builders) 17 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 


Member National Association of Engine and Boat Manutacturers. 










mit, they are 
vat as a steel greyhound 1s better 


or become waterlogged, and 


vulen be 
wear out 


stern motor boats 
hey are breaking all records 


Prompt deliveries. 





oe 








16 foot Torpedo Stern Motor Boat, 1/4 h. p., price $135 





\ 











Old and Celebrated Bath and 
Air Cure of the First Class 


25 minutes from Frankturt 
a. M. Springs rich with 
Carbonic Acid, ‘lable 
Salt and Water 
fron. 
Strongest 
Natural 
Baths 


sion to get orders for our cele- 
brated Teas, Coffees, Spices, Ix- 
tracts and Baking Powder. Beauti- 
ful Presents and Coupons with every 
purchase. bat gs pate. For 
prompt attention addres 


WR. MILLER <*>» THE GREAT ANERIGAN Ith Ob. 


P. O. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey Street, N. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


An invitation ts extended to any white merchant out- 
side ot New York City, whose name appr “ars in Brad- 
street’s or Dun’s Commercial Agency book, to accept 
the hospitality of our hotel ior three days without 
charge. 

Usual rates: 





Apartment with private bath, $3 per 
day up, without meals. Parlor, bedroom and private 
bath, $35 per week and up, with meals for twe 


GALLATIN Ho STEL 
70 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK CiTY 





MEN 1G BRAINS 


IGARS 


"MADE AT KEY WEST.— 




















HONIBURG 


vor der Hohe 


Drink and Bath ‘cure Stomach 
and Intestines, Gout, 
Obesity, Diabetes, 
Heart Disease, 
Anaemia, 
Neurasthenta, 
Prospectus with 
cost of cure on 
application, 





G00D INCOMES FOR ALL. | 


25 to 30 per cent. commiis- | 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR—1884-1905 





American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
and Empire Theatre Dramatic School 








For full particulars apply to E. P. STEPHENSON, 
General Manager - Carnegie Hall 






















Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through 
Munn & Co. receive free notice in the 


cee NTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


BRANCH Coven: 625 F St. henetetdatinion D.C. 





Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. « $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William 8t., N. 








Buy from Our Factory 


SAVE A THIRD 


} Our plan of selling direct to user cuts out two 


KTS eet 


Tis) // 


} profits and saves a third on retail prices. Our 
assortment of carriages and harness is larger than 

f any dealer can show you. We guarantee all our 

; goods. We are bona-lide muanufacturers—not a 
commission house, Send for our free illus- 
trated catulogue. 








STOCK RasiNGl 
THREE OPPORTUNITIES 


TO LOOK INTO 
WHILE ON YOUR WAY THROUGH 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana 
and Washington 


4 TO THE " 


LEWIS & CLARK CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


PORTLAND, ORE, 


VIA THI 


Great Northern Railway 


THE COMFORTABLE WAY 


LOW RATES 





re 





4 
" WITH LIBERAL STOPOVER PRIVILEGES 4 
r H 





Cut out and send this coupon with 2-ce 
trated booklets 


A Camera Journey to the 
Lewis & Clark Exposition 


For rates, detailed information, ete 


‘rt Strumnye te 
Cncek the « 


w either of these two ilius- 
me you desire 


Ilustrated Bulletins of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, or Washington 


., address 
F. 1. WHITNEY, Pass. Traffic Manager, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
ee 


Address...... 
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A Trolley Car that Needs 10 Trach—the 


OLDSMOBILE 


has demonstrated by dependable service its possibili- 
tics as a car for family comfort as well as public utility. 
| What is more healthful and enjoyable than to be out 





from the hot, over-crowded * trolley,” in the fresh, ex 
hilarating open, with speed and power at your instant 


Outdoor Sports— touch, and with nothing lo watch but thi road’ Life 


fo give sest to outdoor sports, to assist in exercise, wo relieve has new meaning to you, and the Oldsmobile a new 
fatigue—drink an occasional wine glass of , , 


place in your affections. 


You find in our line the car you want, at the right price and with 


if, e the quality you have a right to expect. 
ieine Standard Runabout, 7 h. p., $650 Touring Car, 20 h. p., (2 cyl.) $1,400 


TRADE MARK. . - . a 
Touring Runabout, 7 h. p., 750 Delivery Car, 16h. p., (2 cyl.) 2,000 
It gives appetite, health and vigor. Invaluable as a builder-up of wasted 7 1) « 
constitutions—for nursing mothers, convalescents, the dyspeptic It in Ten Passenger Wagonette, $2,200 
sures healthful and retreshing sleep. A predigested food, rich in nutri 
ment, relished and retained by the weakest stomach. All pric es f. o. b. Factory. Our handsome new catalogue ** 14 os 


>. is the pure strength of best malt mixed with the free on request. 
Salt Nutiine tonic properties of hops—not imntoxieating . | 
Endorsed by the best physicians. All druggists 
wad Prcera ell te Poepered hy th Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis, U. S. A. Momiir Av 1. Ae M. 











B lintieale apne cit | neue CHICAGO 
ee pt 

“ AMERICA’S ' "6 ¥ vn, a N 
SUMMER BD iiin : | 


RESORTS.” 


















This is one of the most complete publica- 





tions of its kind, and will assist those who are | 
wondering where they will go to spend their | 
vacation this summer. | 

It contains a valuable map, in addition to 
much interesting information regarding resorts 


on or reached by the 


Between,Chicago, 
St.Paul, Minneapolis 


) Omaha. 


A copy will be sent free, upon receipt of a two-cent stamp, by ee P, El mMeEeI + 


abun River Ualbved, Ccand Cont) Suton, New Vo. GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
is : a a 2. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


















































Drawn fur LASTMAN KODAK Cwu., by A. Li. Trost 


There are no Game Laws for those who 


Hunt with a Kodak 


The rod or the gun may be left out, but no nature lover 


omits a Kodak from his camp outfit. 


1905 Catalogue free at the 
dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


























